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THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
ONE NEVER KNOWS 

The golden striker; One never knows; The rose 
trug; Cortege; Venice; Three windows 

© SAH-K 6029 London 

(Previously issued in mono LTZ-K 15140) 


MILT JACKSON and RAY CHARLES | 


SOUL BROTHERS 


Soul brothers; How long blues; Cosmic ray; | 


Blue funk; Bags’ guitar blues 
@ SAH-K 6030 London 
(Previously issued in mono LTZ-K 15146) 


THE MODERN JAZZ QUARTET 
FONTESSA 

Versailles; Angel eyes; Fontessa; Over the rain- 
bow; Bluesology; Willow weep for me; Woodyn’ you 
© SAH-K 6031 London 

(Previously issued in mono LTZ-K 15022) 


I get a kick out of you; Something to live for; 
Get out of town; Where are you; Anything goes; 
When the wind was green; He was too good for me; 
You make me feel so young; Ev’ry time; Way out 
there; My April heart; Almost like being in love 
© SAH-K 6032 London 

(Previously issued in mono HA-K 2020) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SE II 


THE JOE NEWMAN 
QUARTET 


SOFT SWINGIN’ JAZZ 
Makin’ whoopee; 

Three little words; Scotty; 
There’s a small hotel; 

I let a song go out of my heart; 


| Moonglow; Organ grinder’s swing; 


F Rosetta; Too marvellous for words; 


The farmer’s daughter; 
Save your love for me; 
featuring Shirley Scott 
@ LVA 9106 Coral 


ART FARMER QUINTET 
MODERN ART 

Mox mix; Fair weather; 

Darn that dream; The touch of 

your lips; Fubilation; 

Like someone in love; 

I love you; Cold breeze 

© SAH-T 6028 @ LTZ-T 15167 


LONDON. 


RECOROS 


STEREO & MONO 


The quarter’s jazz records are fully detailed, 
with notes on some important issues, in the 
Decca-group Jazz supplements. 

Supplement No. 17, available now, covers 
July ’58 to December ’58 and Supplement» 
No. 18 covers January ’59 to March ’59 

You can obtain your jazz supplements either 
direct from us or from your dealer (price 9d. each ) 
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Mose Allison 


by Oliver Howes 


A remarkable young man arrived un- 
heralded at London Airport on Friday, 
April 24th, spent a couple of quiet days 
in London, and flew out again on the 
Sunday, bound for the United States by 
way of Glasgow. Young Man Mose— 
pianist, trumpeter, singer and composer 
Mose Allison—had been and gone. That 
this young man, who caused such a 
furore last year with the issue of his Back 
Country Suite, should have slipped in 
and out of town with so little fuss was 
perhaps only to be expected, for when I 
met him I found the self-effacement and 
dislike of publicity to be completely in 
character. 

I began by speaking of “a remarkable 
young man”. Why remarkable? Well, 
consider. On the strength of two records 
—Back Country Suite and Local Color, 
issued here by Esquire—Mose Allison 
now possesses a reputation that amounts 
almost to legend. Back Country Suite 
received the sort of critical acclaim nor- 
mally reserved for such records as Louis 
Armstrong plays W. C. Handy or The 
Atomic Mr. Basie —masterworks from 
established stars. Yet Mose Allison was 
no established star: Britain did not even 
know he existed. Most remarkable of 
all, however, is that today, a full year 
after the release of his first record, we 
know little more about Mose Allison 
than we know about some of the legend- 
ary giants of New Orleans. 

Through a sheer stroke of fortune — 
fortune, that is, assisted in no small way 
by B.B.C. producer Jack Dabbs and 
broadcaster Charles Melville (who re- 
corded an interview with Mose that 
should be broadcast during July)}—I was 
privileged to meet Mose Allison during 
his brief stay, and was able to talk to 
him at sufficient length to fill out some 


of the gaps in the story of Young Man 
Mose 


To understand the music of Mose 
Allison—and, really, the style is a para- 
dox in itself—it is necessary to follow 
his story from its very earliest days, to 
appreciate the various jazz forms that 
have influenced his style along the way. 
It is necessary too to appreciate that, 
when Mose first took an active interest in 
music, times bore little relation either to 
the early days of the older generation of 
jazamen in the South or to the times 
affecting his own contemporaries in the 
North. Unlike his Northern contempo- 
raries, the background to Mose’ early 
days was the quiet country life of the 
South, so graphically described in Back 
Country Suite. Unlike the first genera- 
tions of jazzmen from the South (Mose 
might well be described as third genera- 
tion; for if Buddy Bolden was of the 
first, then Louis Armstrong was of the 
second, and Louis was at his prime when 
Mose was born) Mose was subject not 
only to his rural environment, but also to 
outside influences by way of the gramo- 
phone record: It must be remembered 
that when Mose was at the impression- 
able age of 14—in 1941—the Ellington 
band was at what many would call its 
peak; the boppers had been at work at 
Minton’s for over a year; and it was 
already fourteen years since Bix Beider- 
becke had written Jn a mist. - So Mose 
was open to pretty well all available 
sources of influence from his earliest 
days. It is this setting of varied modern 
influences against a background of folk 
music and the blues that has produced 
the style that is Mose Allison’s, the 
piano’ style that combines the technique 
of Al Haig and Bud Powell with the feel 
—the funk if you like — of the early 
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blues pianists. (On the subject of funk, 
Shelley Manne had his say in a Down- 
beat “Cross Section”—‘ Funk is as old 
as jazz. It’s an earthly quality of play- 
ing, dating back to the original blues. A 
guy like Mose Allison plays funk because 
its natural’”.) It is this paradoxical back- 
ground that has produced also a trumpet 
style that, while it includes the tone and 
approach of Clayton and Edison and 
often the phrasing of the moderns, 
prompted Ira Gitler to speak of over- 
tones of Joe Oliver. Finally, Allison 
possesses a style of singing that is at 
once blue and folksy yet immediately 
reminiscent of Hoagy Carmichael. Such 
then is the style; what of the man? 

Let me begin at the beginning, back in 
Tippo, Mississippi, where Mose was born 
on November 11th, 1927. His father 
owned a general store and had been a 
ragtime pianist and it was he who per- 
suaded Mose to learn piano at High 
School. It was in Tippo that Mose had 
his first contact with the most basic form 
of jazz, the blues, though according to 
Mose this was mainly through the 
medium of the juke-box at the local fill- 
ing station, where he heard Tampa Red, 
Memphis Slim and Big Maceo among 
others. So far as the piano was con- 
cerned, it was mainly boogie that Mose 
heard in Tippo. ‘I remember we used 
to listen to Pete Johnson and Abbert 
Ammons, and I guess the first influences 
on my playing must have been the blues 
ao and boogie pianists I heard 
then”. 

Oddly enough, the first conscious 
knowledge that Mose had of jazz as jazz. 
rather than as part of his local back- 
ground, was through the record collec- 
tion of a High School friend in the early 
forties. In this way he discovered the 
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Basie Band and Louis Armstrong, and 
the first conscious influence on his piano 
playing, Nat Cole. It was in that period, 
too, that he took up trumpet. “I guess 
the earliest influences there must have 
been much the same as with any kid 
then, Harry James and Louis Armstrong, 
though by the time I’d got a grasp of the 
trumpet I was digging Buck Clayton. 
Nowadays I guess I listen most to Dizzy 
and Sweets Edison.” 

Mose left home for the University of 
Mississippi in 1944, and it was then that 
he came into contact with the modernists. 
It was then, too, that he first began writ- 
ing his own music, for Back Country 
Suite was started in 1945. The Army 
claimed him in 1946, but he was back at 
University again in 1948. However, he 
left in 1949 and gigged around for a 
while before forming his first trio in 
1950 with bassist Taylor La Fargue and 
drummer Paul Lovas. The trio soon 
broke up and Mose joined the Burt 
Massingale band. In 1951 he left the 
band and went back to University, this 
time the Louisiana State University at 
Baton Rouge, from which he eventually 
graduated with a B.A. in English in 
1952. But not before he had added to 
his musical experience with  tenorist 
Brew Moore on a three month gig in 
Baton Rouge, and made an abortive visit 
to New York, where he wrote some 
arrangements for Buddy de Franco’s big 
band, 

The B.A. safely in his pocket, Mose 
turned seriously to jazz again. He re- 
formed his trio and worked through 
Texas. 1953 found him in Denver play- 
ing with Shelley Rym, and 1954 found 
him back on the road again, mostly with 
his own trio. Success didn’t really begin 
to come his way until 1956 when he 
arrived in New York, now his permanent 
base. The first stroke of fortune was 
joining Al Cohn at the Pad in 1956, dur- 
ing which year he played around town 
with Cohn and with Bob Brookmeyer 
and Zoot Sims. In February, 1957, he 
joined Stan Getz, and in February, 1958, 
he was with a Gerry Mulligan Quartet, 
along. with Henry Grimes and Dave 
Bailey. Since 1956 he has recorded with 
Getz (one session), with Cohn and 
Brookmeyer (two sessions), and with 
Cohn and Sims (two sessions). 

The most important aspect, however, 
of Mose Allison’s musical life is not his 
work with other groups but with his own 
trio, for it is with his trio—to be strictly 
accurate I should say with his trios, for 
Addison Farmer took over on bass in 
1957, and Nick Stabulas took over on 
drums in the same year later to be super- 
ceeded by Ronnie Free—that he has 
made his reputation, and it is in this set- 
ting that he prefers to play. And it is 
with the trio that he has recorded, quite 
prolifically, for the Prestige label in the 
States. At the time of writing three 
albums have been released there, with 
three more to follow. In England 
Back Country Suite, Local Color and 
hs: Man Mose have been issued 

uire. On this last the style 
as before—modernism with its 
roots in the blues and folk music, 
though with a slight broadening of 
scope to include a Latin-flavoured J 
told ya I love ya, now get out. (The 


Latin inclination is something I had no 
inkling of till, when Mose was in Lon- 
don, he asked whether he could hear 
anything of that nature anywhere.) While 
he was in London, too, I heard him play 
and sing Ellington’s Don’t get around 
much anymore, and this is included on 
Young Man Mose. The only substantial 
difference to his previous work is in his 
trumpet playing on his own composition, 
Stroll. The style appears far more 
modern: perhaps the Edison/Gillespie 
influence is beginning to assert itself, for 
Stroll is a far cry from the earlier 
Trouble in mind. 1 asked Mose what we 
might expect from the three remaining 
albums. Apparently one will be similar 
to Local Color, another an album of 
character sketches, and the third, similar 
to Young Man Mose, composed of stan- 
dards which Mose refers to as “ Tunes 
that haven’t been played to death and 
have interesting changes for me to play 
on”. 

Enough for the moment, however, 


“about his recordings and history. What 


of the present, and of the man himself? 
Whoever it was who said Le style, c'est 
l'homme méme might well have been 
speaking of Mose Allison. Even at its 
most ebulliant, his music retains a 


. certain quietness, even reticence. So it 


is with Mose, a very shy young man, not 
given to talking much at all, least of all 
about himself. Not for him the cool talk 
of the aspiring modernist; instead an 
obviously educated, intelligent voice 
over-laid with the drawl of his native 
South. In fact he seems the very anti- 
thesis of the popular conception of the 
jazzman (mind you, he does like Scotch 
with a Lager chaser). With his wife 
Audrey and their two children, he lives 
at Elmhurst, just outside New York, 
again a quiet conventional sort of 
existence, 

Despite the natural reticence, though, 
Mose did talk at length over a breakfast 
of eggs and bacon, and I think many of 
his opinions well worth quoting. Of 
course, I had to tax him first on the sub- 
ject of influences, and part of the answer 
surprised me. “I should say currently 
Al Haig and John Lewis. No, not Horace 
Silver I think. Maybe there was a mutual 
influence there. Mind you, I don’t con- 
sciously try to sound like anyone or any- 
thing. I think it most important that I 
should sound like Mose Allison, and that 
I should like the way I sound”. 

Favourite musicians were next. ‘On 
piano of course John Lewis and Monk, 
and I think Al Haig is a flip. Zoot Sims 
has a lot to say, and I like what Art 
Farmer is doing these days.” 

On experimentation in jazz, and on the 
current jazz scene, Mose had some pretty 
strong opinions. “ There’s a lot of guys 
trying to do something different. Some 
succeed, like John Coltrane. There’s a 
lot of far-out cats experimenting with 
tonality and so forth, though, in my 
opinion, nothing's really new. Someone 
has always been there before you. The 
trouble today is that too many people sit 
around waiting for something to happen, 
something new, something different. 
That’s not how things happen. If he’s 
going to play jazz, a man must use all 

elements in his music. It’s a kind 
of cumulative thing. He takes all the 
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elements and builds his own approach or: 
them, and that’s Jazz. If it’s completely 
new it’s not jazz”. 

Of course, when I met him Mose was 
on his way back from Sweden and the 
Continent. When I asked him how he 
enjoyed playing there I let loose some 
pretty strong opinions on audiences, “I 
enjoyed playing in Sweden all right, 
though I wish I had had my own trio 
with me. The audiences were more 
enthusiastic, and certainly more appre- 
ciative than in the States. American 
audiences are inclined to be aloof, per- 
haps because they have so much jazz 
there, and they’ve heard it all before. In 
Europe you seem to have more open 
minds about your jazz. A man can like 
the M.J.Q. and blues singers and nobody 
minds. In the States there’s too many 
cliques, just liking one sort of jazz, and 
taking no notice of the rest. You don’t 
hear about the older men. It’s always 
‘what’s new?’” 

Mose says he would like to come back 
to this side of the Atlantic again soon, 
preferably with his trio. He’d like to 
play again in Paris (where he played at 
the Blue Note with Pierre Michelot and 
Kenny Clarke) and he’d like to play in 
England. When he does he is assured of 
a warm welcome from at least one 
quarter. 

Mose Allison is a modernist with his 
roots in the blues and the folk music of 
his native Mississippi. And that, to me, 
is the most important thing about him— 
the roots. It’s the most important thing 
to Mose himself. As he says, ‘“ The 
blues is like a religion”. 


* * * 
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SINCLAIR TRAILL 


A SOUTHLAND 


SELECTION 


Following the reviews by Peter Russell of the Jazz Tone Originals in our recent issues, we now give you some comments on a 
selection of recordings from the Southland label. This, New Orleans’ only active record company, is owned and operated by Joe 
Mares (brother of Paul Mares, famed cornetist with the new Orleans Rhythm Kings) who proudly boasts that his is a catalogue 


“Made In New Orleans By New Orleans Jazzmen”’. 


The catalogue certainly contains many excellent albums, exemplifying New Orleans music during the past few years, and it is 
good to see that someone has the courage to record the current jazz scene in the home of jazz. Generally the recording is of a high 
standard, although it must be admitted the sleeves both from the note writing, and artistic standards could be greatly improved. 

It is likely that some of the material from this catalogue may be issued here by Vogue Records, who have at present a tie-up with 
the Danish Storyville label, who handle Joe Mares catalogue on the continent. 

Further reviews of other American issues of interest will appear in a future issue. 


Southland S-LP 212. JOHNNY ST. CYR & HIS HOT FIVE—PAUL 
BARBARIN & HIS JAZZ BAND. 

Side 1.—Thomas Jefferson (tpt), Willie Humphrey (cit), Joe Avery (tbn), 
Jeanette Kimball (p), Johnny St. Cyr (g), Paul Barbarin (d). 


Sister Kate Darktown Strutters Bali 
Bye and Bye Down By The Riverside 
Careless Love Walk Through The Streets Of The 
Bill Bailey City (18} min.) 


Side 2.—Alvin Alcorn (tpt), Jim Robinson (tbn), Willie Humphrey (clit), 
Lawrence Marrero (bjo), Jeanette Kimball (p), Paul Barbarin (d). 
Weary Blues You Tell Me Your Dreams 
Sister Kate It’s A Long Way To Tipperary 
(18 min.) 

Although Johnny St. Cyr has been bolstering up some of 
the very best ron Be sections ever since the Armstrong Hot 
Five days, these are the first sides ever issued under his own 
name. The rhythm is light but compelling, and the soloists, 
although not the best that New Orleans has produced, are all 
sufficiently imaginative to hold the attention. Jefferson pro- 
vides a sure lead and sings in a pleasant, informal manner on 
four of the tracks. Humphrey is limited, but effective in a 
strictly New Orleans manner, his solo on “ Bye and Bye”, 
showing that he can when the occasion demands play with 
deep feeling. The late Joe Avery is a forceful trombonist, 
whose solo ideas are rather restricted but who comes off well 
in the ensembles. The vocal on “Streets Of The City” is 
sung by Sister Elizabeth Eustis, a gospel singer of pleasant if 
not memorable talents. 

The Barbarin session on the reverse is relaxed, completely 
authentic New Orleans music. Barbarin, Marrero and Robin- 
son really boot the band along, and Alcorn blows with fine 
directness and power. There is a fiery zest for jazz here, dis- 
played by the whole group, and the session swings accordingly. 
Robinson, as ever, plays bang on the beat, and is just the 
forceful tailgate trombonist that such a group as this needs. 
Jeanette Kimball, for long associated with the late Papa 
Celestin plays some good, melodic solos. It is, however, the 
ensemble playing that really counts on this thoroughly enjoy- 
able session. 


Southland S!.P-215. NEW ORLEANS TO LOS ANGELES. 
Side 1.—Al Hirt (tpt), Abe Lincoln (tbn), Pete Fountain (clt), Eddie 


Miller (ten), Stan Wrightsman (p), Morty Corb (bs), Ray Bauduc (d). 
1/10/56. 

Farewell Blues Jazz Me Blues (15 min.) 

Jazz Band Ball March of the Bob Cats 
Side 2.—Pete Fountain and His Three Coins. Fountain (cit) with Roy 
Zimmerman (p), Johnny Edwards (d), Phil Darois (bs). 

Struttin’ With Bar-B-Q Home 

Cherry Song Of The Wanderer (12 min.) 

Side 1 contains some of the best white New Orleans 
music ever to have been recorded. It has that passionate 
fervour which such groups as the McKenzie-Condon bands dis- 
played in their heyday—a kind of hell-for-leather-let’s-all- 
swing-and-the-devil-take-the-hindmost air about it, that I 
thought had disappeared for good and all. Entirely inhibi- 
tionless, the group go crashing through this set of Dixieland 
tunes, building up each of them, through a series of solos, to 
a furious climax—the final ensembles being played with an 
extraordinary controlled vehemence. 

The excellent Bauduc opens “ Farewell Blues”, four-bar 
drum break leading to a lip shattering cadenza from Abe 
Lincoln, who throughout proves himself a veritable giant 
amongst jazz trombonists. He evinces a colossal attack, a 
tremendous broad tone, and his technique is nothing short of 
prodigious—he is in fact the surprise packet of the session. 
The same track includes a captivating chase between Miller 
and Al Hirt whose inventions complement each other per- 
fectly. Eddie Miller’s smooth, animated tenor is again heard 
on “Jazz Band Ball” and “ March of the Bob Cats”. The 
rhythm team lay down a wonderful beat behind Fountain’s 
chorus on the former, and help bring the latter to a real foam- 
ing head. The final track is taken at just the right tempo and 
again is notable for the fury of the final all-in choruses. 

Here is, white small band jazz at its most excellent. 

The reverse is a platform for the Fazola inspired clarinet 
of Pete Fountain. He exhibits all those well known New 
Orleans characteristics, fluidity, large tone and a perfect com- 
mand of his instrument, but is not helped by a very unsteady 
rhythm section. The tempo varies alarmingly on the opening 
track and only on “Home” do they really sound at ease. 
Funnily enough the best track is the last on which Fountain 
plays some robust, hot sounding tenor. The rhythm really 
beds down and everything sounds much more relaxed. 

Recording and balance, particularly on Side 1, is first class. 
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Southkad S-LP 219. TOM BROWN & HIS NEW ORLEANS JAZZ BAND. 
Tom Brown (tbn), Mike Lala (tpt), Raymond Burke (cit), Roy Zim- 
merman (p), Paul Edwards (d), Joe Capraro (g), Sherwood Mangiapane (bs). 


San Sue Strut Golden Leaf Strut 
Up The Lazy River Let Me Call You Sweetheart 
Weary Blues Sweetheart of Sigma Chi 


Clarinet Marmalade (154 min.) Savoy Blues (14} min.) 

This is the Tom Brown that opened Lamb’s Cafe in Chicago 
with His Band From Dixieland in 1914, and who became the 
entertainment sensation of that city with his new jazz music. 
Shortly after these sides were made, Tom Brown died, and so 
if only for the sake of history, it is fortunate that Joe Mares 
got him into his studio to make the first and last records ever 
to bear his name as a leader. 

The session isn’t entirely successful for at times the rhythm 
plods, but both Mike Lala and Burke show that they at least 
are masters of that significant integration that is so com- 
pletely essential to the effectiveness of New Orleans music 
such as this. Lala provides a fine, clear lead voice for the 
group, and his solos are models of simplicity and tasteful 
thinking. Burke is one of the greatest of the white New 
Orleans clarinettists. His ideas are very sound, and he shows 
a nice quality of control. At times he reminds one quite 
forcibly of Omer Simeon, or it may be Darnell Howard, or 
any one of that clarinet school. Tom Brown was perhaps 
the weak link in the chain—his playing doesn’t seem strong 
enough, and he doesn’t swing in his solos. ~ 

Zimmerman (he plays several very humorous Hines-like 
solos), Capraro and Mangiapane are all good individually, but 
as a section the rhythm never gets quite organized, and misses 
that lilt that should have been there. I think the importation 
of Barbarin would have helped make this into a real great 
session. 


Southland SLP-221. 
Side 1.—ARMAND HUG & HIS NEW ORLEANS DIXIELANDERS. 

Mike Lala (tpt), Bob Havens (tbn), Harry Shields (cit), Armand Hug 
(p), Joe Capraro (bjo), Johnny Castaing (d), Emile Christian (bs/tbn). 
A Dixie Jam Session Easy Goin’ Blues (17 min.) 

Mr. Jelly Roll Mad 
Side 2.—EDDIE MILLER & HIS NEW ORLEANS RHYTHM PALS. 
Eddie Miller (tnr), Joe Capraro (g), Chink Martin (bs), Monk Hazel (d), 
Armand Hug (p). 
Buzzard’s Parade irish Eyes Are Smiling 
Butter And Egg Man Darkness On The Delta (14 min.) 
More good white New Orleans music from the Mares stable. 


The Hug side is notéworthy for some excellent trombone from 
Bob Havens. A renegade from the Ralph Flanagan band, 
Havens has settled in N.O. after a severe attack of jazz fever 
which he caught in that city on his very first visit. His style 
is much in the Teagarden pattern (“ Easy Goin’”), using a 
large, round tone with an enviable technique. There is a 
good chorus featuring the two trombones on “ Mad”, a track 
which also shows off Hug’s lighthearted piano and some 
delicate and imaginative muted trumpet by Mike Lala. The 
long blues is taken at a nice easy tempo and introduces Ray- 
mond Burke as a harmonica player of unusual talents. For- 
saking his usual clarinet, Burke plays some tasteful blues, and 
is excellently backed by the very solid rhythm team. 

Side 2 is a platform for the distinctive tenor playing of 
Eddie Miller, who along with Bud Freeman has been playin 
saxophone longer than most. From the early Ben Pollac 
band, Miller graduated to the famous Bob Crosby band and 
since that has been making his living in Hollywood. His is 
an easy and relaxed style of playing. The tone is very smooth 
and he plays with a good swing all the time. He is particu- 
larly good here on “ Big Butter and Egg Man”. 


Southland SLP-221. 

SHARKEY & HIS KINGS OF DIXIELAND. 

Sharkey Bonano (tpt), Bob Havens (tbn), Harry Shields (cle), Joe Capraro 
(bjo), Armand Hug (p), Monk Hazel (d), Chink Martin (bs), Emile 
Christian (bs/tbn). y 

Buzzards Parade 

It’s A Sin To Tell A Lie Long Way To Tipperary 

Sensation Rag Over The Waves 

Eyes Of Texas (15 min.) Mad (133 min.) 

Sharkey has been playing his trumpet and leading Dixieland 
bands in New Orleans from the very earliest days. Always a 
good, solid horn man, he here fronts a very professional sound- 
ing and swingy little band. The whole group play with 
animation, the solos being good; the routines neat and some- 
times unusual; and the rhythm is spritely. Bob Haven plays 
wonderfully well on “ Over The Waves ” and Sharkey is at his 
most vigorous on “ High Society”. Another trombone duet 
between Haven and old timer Emile Christian (he was with 
the O.D.J.B. in England in 1918) is to be heard on “ Eyes of 
Texas”, an uncommonly good track. 

The last track, a lively enough performance, becomes on the 
sleeve “ Mad ‘Cause You Tread Me This Way ’—although 
hardly the music of the downtrodden, the title should make 
for a good blues lyric. 


High Society 


32-05|—BACK COUNTRY SUITE 

New Ground; Train; Warm Night; Blues; Saturday; 

Scamper; January; Promised Land; Spring Song; Highway 

49. Also on this disc are Mose’s interpretations of 
* Blueberry Hill; You Won't Let Me Go; | Thought About 

You; One Room Country Shack; In Salah. 


32-07I—LOCAL COLOR 

Carnival; Parchman Farm; Crepuscular Air; Mojo Woman; 
Town. Also on this disc—Trouble In Mind; Lost Mind; 
ll Never Be Free; Don’t Ever Say Goodbye; Ain’t You 
A Mess. 


MOSE ALLISON 


ONE OF AMERICA’S MOST DISTINCTIVE AND VERSATILE YOUNG JAZZMEN—HIS 
MUSIC MUST APPEAL TO ALL JAZZ LOVERS WHATEVER THEIR’ TASTES 


THE MOSE ALLISON TRIO 


aye are very proud to present the 
wonderful records of 


ESQUIRE RECORDS LTD., 76 BEDFORD COURT MANSIONS, BEDFORD AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.1 


32-083—YOUNG MAN MOSE 

His latest album—released this month. 

Somebody Else Is Taking My Place; Don’t Get Around 
Much Any More; Bye Bye Blues; How Long Has This 
Been Going On? | Told Ya | Loved Ya, Now Get Out; 
Baby Let Me Hold Your Hand; Stroll; | Hadn’t Anyone 
Till You; My Kind Of Love; Sleepy Time Gal. 


and the first extended play issue— 


EP 214—PARCHMAN FARM 


Carnival; Parchman Farm; Trouble In Mind; Lost Mind. 
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When he died of cancer last May at 
his villa outside Paris on his sixty-second 
birthday, France-Soir remarked that “the 
name of Sidney Bechet will remain 
attached to the belle époque of Saint- 
Germain-des-Prés” while Le Figaro 
observed that “his disappearance closes 
a capital chapter in the history of jazz.” 
Of the first there can be no doubt, for 
his death formally ended a decade in 
which Bechet not only dominated the 
nightlife of the whole Left Bank but also 
completed his conquest of the continent 
originally undertaken forty years before. 
That with him also passed the last of 
New Orleans, thus finishing an entire 
phase or aspect, seems a somewhat less 
substantial claim in view of the fact that 
Clarence Williams, Johnny St. Cyr, Pops 
Foster and Zutty Singleton are still 
around to make rhythm, Kid Ory and 
Satchmo himself to handle the horns. 
Yet it is virtually true that with Sidney— 
for the past fifteen years sole survivor 
from the Crescent City’s original three 
big reeds—expired the tradition he had 
shared with Johnny Dodds and Jimmy 
Noone. As a memorial to his greatness 
he is best represented by the records he 
made with Mezzrow for their own King 
Jazz label as, still in his prime, Bechet 
approached his fiftieth year. Though he 
was later to achieve huge popular success 
abroad, the records he cut with Mezz 
immediately after World War II proved to 
be the climax of his career as a jazzman. 


SIDNEY 


BECHET 


—JAZZ KING— 


by JOHN LUCAS 


The reasons for the unique quality of 
these quintets are many and complex, but 
above all it can be ascribed to the happy 
conjunction of two exceptional talents, 
Mezzrow’s for casual organization and 
Bechet’s for spontaneous performance. 
Without the latter’s brilliance these 
sessions would lack their crowning glory, 
whereas deprived of Mezzrow’s guidance 
Bechet might frequently have failed to 
fulfil himself. For three miraculous years 
the two worked together in complete 
compatibility and perfect co-operation, 
with the consequence that this series 
stands incontestably as their joint and 
individual testament. Mezz’s ability to 
assemble and direct groups ideal for their 
purpose enabled him to elicit the utmost 
from Sidney. At least two causes under- 
lying their accomplishment can easily be 
isolated. It is unnecessary to stress that 


‘the men and material used were con- 


ducive to such results, for that could be 
assumed as soon as it was known that 
Mezz had enjoyed a free hand in their 
selection. What really mattesed was 
Mezz’s infallible choice of tempo and 
instrumentation, the very attribute which 
combine to make his own recent record- 
ings superior to those made by the latter- 
day Bechet. 

Still more important for Sidney was the 
new role Mezz asked him to play. If 
in general Chicago’s wholesale substitu- 
tion of saxophones (alto or C-melody for 
trumpet, tenor or baritone for trombone) 


> 


nearly destroyed a tradition, yet 1n par- 
ticular his assumption of the trumpet role 
was the making or perfecting of Bechet. 
It was his invitation really to take off, 
for the first time to lead the way. It 
freed him to soar, and soar he did as 
never before or again—with Mezz right 
beside him, Kaiser Marshall or Baby 
Dodds right behind, Pops Foster or 
Wellman Braud right beneath. And back 
of them all the good rolling blues of 
Fitz Weston, Sox Wilson, or a 
Price — Jimmy Blythe, Junior, indeed 
Ansermet heard it coming forty years ago 
and Loewenguth recognized it when it 
arrived. Here, quite above dispute, is 
genius at work and play. 

Bechet did much more, however, than 
establish and perpetuate a great tradition. 
He was from the outset, even as a boy 
of sixteen on the eve of World War lI, 
one of the half-dozen leading instru- 
mentalists in jazz. His genius and in- 
fluence were matched among saxophones 
(if at all) only by Johnny Hodges and 
Charlie Parker, Coleman Hawkins and 
Lester Young. On soprano sax he was, 
of course, supreme, a voice of melodic 
invention and rhythmic urgency that was 
consistently approached only by Arm- 
strong. Sidney was, like Louis, equally 
effective as vocal accompanist, ensemble 
leader, or featured soloist. Expressing 
itself through improvisation and compo- 
sition alike, his lyric gift earned him just 
recognition as the Poet Laureate of Jazz. 
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REUBEN “RED” REEVES 


FRANKLIN S. DRIGGS 


One of the phenomena of the music 
world has always been the lack of work 
for topflight Negro musicians in studio 
bands, in music hall orchestras, and the 
symphony orchestras. From time to time 
there have appeared musicians like 
Garvin Bushell and Clark Terry with the 
Radio City Music Hall orchestra, or 
musicians like Lawrence Brown, Tyree 
Glenn, John Simmons and a handful of 
others with the radio network house 
bands, but their employment is infre- 
quent, and when a performer like Tyree 
Glenn catches on, it is something of a 
miracle. One such musician who seems 
to be all but forgotten as a jazzman, but 
who is a highly respected technician and 
craftsman with years of classical training 
and experience behind him, is trumpeter 
Reuben Reeves. 

Reeves has always been something of 
a shadowy figure in jazz, and his story 
has never been told. Because of the 
situation in music, he has quite often 
had to lay up his horn, without even the 
chance to practice—his only engagements 
being last minute gigs with his good 
friend Harry Dial, of whom he has 
been a close friend for many years, 
since both were prominent members of 
the jazz scene in Chicago. Reuben’s 
ability can speak for itself, and to see 
him is quite a surprise, for he looks more 
like a former half-back than a musician 


—not the slim musician of the Cab 
Calloway days, but a far more solid 
man, with that full head of red hair, 
which gave him his nickname. For 
several years now, like so many 
musicians from the middle period, he has 
worked during the daytime in one of the 
well-known banks, in a white collar 
position. 

The general assumption that Reuben 
came from either Kansas City or St. 
Louis is incorrect. He was born and 
raised in Evansville, Indiana. . . 

I came from Evansville, ‘Indiana 
and that’s all I knew until I went to 
Chicago. I wanted to come East to go 
to college, to either Columbia, Dart- 
mouth or Harvard, but you know how 
it was then—the money, etc. My father 
wanted me to go to Hampton Institute, 
but what I wanted I couldn’t get at that 
type of school. It was an_ industrial 
school. I'd played music in high school, 
but it didn’t mean that much to me then, 
until I went to Chicago to live with an 
aunt of mine. 

First I got a job in a little night club 
on State Street called the Oriental Cafe. 
“Snags Jones was our drummer and 
he introduced me to Charlie Harris who 
was playing with Ralph Brown across the 
street at the DeLuxe Cafe, and they both 
came over to our club later on to hear 
me play. I didn’t know it at the time, 
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Reuben Reeves 
(foreground) 
and Otis Johnson 


but Harris also ‘played oboe with Erskine 
Tate, and he knew that Tate needed 
another trumpet player. Harris didn’t 
know whether to approach me about the 
job or not. He didn’t know whether I 
could play the music .. . it was mostly 
classics. In fact at that time, Tate hardly 
played any jazz at all, most often only 
what was scored in the picture. 

Harris invited me to meet Erskine 
Tate, which I thought at that time (and I 
still have the same feeling) was the 
epitome of my career. Tate invited me 
to come down to a rehearsal of his 
orchestra. I’d more or less drifted into 
music, dance music, because there was so 
much around, but when I heard Erskine 
Tate’s fine band at the Vendome, I 
decided that was what I'd aim for. 

When he asked me to play at rehearsal 
and then when I made good, asked me 
if I wanted to work for him. I didn’t 
know how to answer —I just looked at 
him and said, “ Yes! Mr. Tate”. At 
that time, I was only 18, and he was 
Mr. Tate to me. When I started work 
it was such a thrill I just couldn’t sleep 
nights. But the music was awfully hard 
and Tate told me if I wanted to keep 
the job I must study. I told him I’d do 
anything, so he got a teacher for me. 

His name was Albert Cook, a German, 
and he played first trumpet with the 
Chicago Symphony. After a few lessons, 
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he liked me so much that he imported 
a brass trumpet similar to one that he 
had used. I admired that trumpet so much 
that he gave it tome. There was no name 
on the trumpet, it was a personal thing. 
I was one of his prize pupils, and after six 
or eight months with him, he said I 
should go to the Conservatory. 

I entered the American Conservatory 
and studied under Victor Sahr, Ernest 
Peacham, Noah Tartini and Aragoni. I 
went for almost five years and in instru- 
mentation I received a master’s degree. I 
haven’t had a chance to use it though 
for lack of jobs, etc. ... Unfortunately 
I don’t consider myself a good teacher, 
although I’ve had quite a few pupils. 
Charlie Allen was one of them. The rest 
were mostly children from Wendell 
Phillips High School. 

It was 1925 when I first started playing 
with Erskine Tate. I stayed for ten 
months, then got homesick and went 
home to visit my mother where I stayed 
for six months. That’s when Louis Arm- 
strong took my place with Tate. 

Since I was nothing but a kid, Mr. 
Tate didn’t give me any trouble in the 
union when I came back. I walked up 
to him and said, “I’m back, Mr. Tate”. 


He looked at me and called me “ Brick- . 


top’, because my hair was fiery red then. 
He said, ‘I have no job for you and I 
ought to run you in to the Union. 
There’s a job with Dave Peyton across 
the street at the Grand Theatre. I don’t 
know how long Louis Armstrong is going 
to stay with me’. At that time Louis 
had his own band at the Sunset Cafe and 
what with his recordings and all, I don’t 
think Louis and Tate got along too well. 
I think Armstrong wanted more money 
and to be released, but Tate had him 
under contract. That was a sore spot. 
In the meantime I had to wait around, so 
I started playing with Dave Peyton at the 
Grand Theatre. 

I stayed with Dave Peyton for about 
six months, until Louis Armstrong was 
released and then I went back with 
Erskine Tate at the Vendome. We stayed 
there until the Regal Theatre was 
opened. 

When I was teaching the children at 
Wendell Phillips High, the bandmaster 


there, John Fry, left for Tuskogee and I 
was Offered his position. But at the time 
I was playing at the Regal Theatre with 
Erskine Tate, and that was the biggest 
thrill in my life, and paid of course, much 
more money. 

The music at the Regal was pretty 
much the same as when we were at the 
Vendome, only this time it was a large 
stage presentation with more variety— 
dance music, chorus work for different 
acts, etc. Those days gave me a lot of 
good experience which helped me when 
I came to the Missourians at the Cotton 
Club in New York. 

Although we had really fine shows at 
the Regal Theatre, I don’t think they 
compared with the really difficult shows 
we had to do at the Cotton Club. The 
scope of the shows there was much 
broader, and they lasted about three 
hours, compared to forty minutes at the 
Regal. The great experience I had with 
classical music was wonderful and in 
keeping with what I was doing at the 
time. It was like having a good meal with 
a variety of different courses, when I 
was playing at the Regal and at the 
Cotton Club. When the Regal closed, I 
came to New York to join Cab Calloway 
and the boys. 

It was still called the Missourians when 
I joined in February or March, 1930, but 
not too long after that Cab took over. 
I think at that time, they had one of the 
greatest stage bands I’ve ever heard. 
They had all kinds of tricks playing 
music and it was something to see and 
hear. 

Once Cab took over, they were billing 
him, they were making him a product, 
and for that reason they wouldn’t allow 
too many soloists to stand out in front 
of the band. It was to their advantage 
to build the name of Calloway, so it 
really didn’t matter whose band or what 
band he happened to be in front of, for 
as far as the public was concerned, it 
was Calloway. He did work very well 
with the band, though, and occasionally 
we all got some featured parts. I had 
a feature on “Bugle Call Rag” and a 
couple of others. 

I stayed with him until 1932, when 
many of the original members of the 


Photo: Harry Dial 


THE CAB CALLOWAY BAND at the ORIENTAL THEATRE, CHICAGO, 1931. 
Benny Payne (p); Reuben Reeves, R. Q. Dickerson (tpt), Jimmy Smith (bs), Lamar Wright (tpt), 


DePriest Wheeler (tbn), Calloway (Idr, vel), 


Arville Harris (as, cit), LeRoy Maxey (d), Morris 


“Fruit’? White (g), Andy Brown (ten), Walter ‘‘Foots’? Thomas (ten). 
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band had gone out, like Prince, R. Q. 
Dickerson and Jimmy Smith. After that 
I gigged around New York with Dick 
Ward’s combo. He’s a drummer and 
Earres Prince, the Missourians’ piano 
player was also in the band with me. I 
left this band to go into the Army in the 
late thirties. 

I was in the National Guard with the 
369th Infantry Regiment. Their military 
band was shaping up to be one of the 
finest organisations in the entire Army 
at the time. We did a lot of broadcasting 
but no recording. They had made quite 
a record in World War I and they kept 
it in World War II. I was with a regi- 
ment that anyone could be proud to be 
a part of. We had a good band for field 
work, a good band for parades, a good 
band for concerts, and our swing band 
was superb. We had a lot of good men 
in that band. 

Otis Johnson, Jack Wilson, Ben Rich- 
ardson and George Foster on drums were 
all in that band. We also had a lot of 
good musicians who weren’t well known 
professionally at the time. Some of them 
were pretty corny at first, but we worked 
on them and finally fitted them in and 
made good dance men out of them. They 
had the power and when they got the 
knack of playing dance music they were 
really terrific. 

The dance band was part of the field 
band. It was on a gun battery and 
occasionally they allowed me to function 
with the band. When the emergency 
came, I got my greeting and went back 
to my parent organization to do my 
year. During that year Pearl Harbour 
Came. 

My army band used to play opposite 
Ray Anthony’s Navy band quite a lot, 
and we used to have some battles. He 
had a nice band. Artie Shaw and Claude 
Thornhill came over quite often, too. We 
were stationed in a little village called 
Pearl City, which was near Pearl Har- 
bour on Oahu. The 14th Naval District 
band had a dance unit that was led by 
Claude Thornhill, and he brought the 
band out to our position to play along- 
side us. 

We played for several touring U.S.O. 
shows from Hollywood. One of them 
was led by Jack Carson and featured 
Mary McCarthy, Chili Williams, and 
Jerry Gale. We also went out with a 
unit led by a well-known actor whose 
name I can’t recall, and toured all over 
the South Pacific, through the Marianas, 
the Marshalls, the Gilberts, and all over. 

After the war was over I came back 
to New York, and have been working 
with Harry Dial’s combos ever since 
then. We used to be down in the Village 
at the Spot and the Place and then up- 
town at Small’s Paradise for a number 
of years. 

About those records under my name? 
They were just pickup bands, and noth- 
ing much ever happened to me as a 
result of them. I think they were trying 
to build up some competition for Louis 
then. Omer Simeon was on those, and 
my brother Gerald Reeves, on trombone. 
Cecil White, the bass player, did the 
arrangements. The 1934 sessions were 
made by a rehearsal band and that never 
got anywhere. 

I’ve always loved all types of music, 
and would be very happy to be more 
actively associated with it again, but the 
picture today doesn’t offer too much... . 
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ISLAND OF MANHATTAN: In the 
last few years new outlets for jazz have 
been springing up around town. The 
neighbourhood bar, long the New 
Yorker’s home away from home (which 
may be next door, out west or in no 
man’s land) is an institution which was 
hit hard by television. In the search for 
added attractions to lure the folks out of 
doors, many owners of local taverns have 
hit on jazz. Brooklyn is full of such 
places; so is Queens. Music is generally 
limited to Friday and Saturday nights 
and Sunday afternoons; some places 
feature Monday night jazz, since “name” 
players are pillow available at good 
rates on this their night off. Manhattan 
has been lagging behind in this develop- 
ment: The bright lights are generally too 
close by, so if you decide to go out, you 
might as well make it to a regular night 
club. Or so the thinking went. Harlem 
has its organs and small, reasonable clubs 
with floorshows and dancing. But here, 
too, recent advances have been made by 
jazz. 


DANNY BARKER 


DAN MORGENSTERN 


A different kind of place is the 
Columbia Tavern at Broadway and 109th 
Street. This is a quiet, yet heterogeneous 
area, near Columbia University, the river 
and the park. The Columbia is dimly 
lit, has a long, oval bar, booths along the 
walls and a small, narrow bandstand in 
the rear where the bar ends. For a 
period of some months, there was a 
“continental” accordionist-singer on hand 
during the week, and Sunday nights were 
given over to ‘dixieland jam sessions. 

These sessions were quite unusual. 
Jack Fein, a young man who has been 
involved with jazz in a non-playing 
capacity in such interprises as the Central 
Plaza Sessions and Sam Goody’s record 
emporium took up the cornet some years 
ago, made progress and began to play 
local gigs. Jack was in charge of the 
Sunday sessions at the Columbia. Most 
of the musicians in his group were 
young; some experienced, some less so. 
They included clarinettist Joe Muranyi, 
Boston-born pianist Buddy Blacklock, 
drummer Al McManus, trombonist- 
bassist Roz Rudd, trombonist Bobby 
Pratt. One musician in the band was a 
famous jazz name: Danny Barker, who 
played banjo. Frequent guests included 
trumpeter Nat Lorber, nicknamed “Face” 
and a veteran of New York jam sessions 
and local gigging; Richard Maltby’s 
New Zealand-born drummer Don 
Varella; clarinettist-tenorist Bob Lovett, 
a veteran of the days of revivalist jazz; 
guitarist Sam Herman, long with Tommy 
Dorsey, now in the employ of Decca and 
recently seen with Buddy Rich at the 
Apollo. Also a_ pianist who sounds 
surprisingly like Jelly Roll, a symphony 
clarinettist, a young drummer who works 
with a Calypso group, and others. 

The music was cast in a dixieland 
mould; i.e., traditional ensembles, solo 
sequences, and ensemble-outs with 
Chicago tags. But it often broke out of 
the formula. Danny Barker’s masterful 
banjo was the soul of the group, which 
could boast of a superior rhythm section 
when Rudd played bass, Sam Herman 
rhythm guitar, Blacklock was at the 
piano and McManus at the drums. And 


the orientation of the musicians was 
sufficiently broad to allow for variety. It 
especially got to swinging when Lorber 
sat in on trumpet or fluegelhorn. The 
repertoire included such stand-bys as “A 
Closer Walk With Thee”, “Way Down 
Yonder In N.O.”, “Saints’’, etc., but also 
“Lousiana”, “Them There Eyes”, “Lazy 
River” and plenty of blues, fast and slow. 
Danny occasionally took a vocal on “Bill 
Bailey” or “St. James Infirmary”. 

The roots of these musicians are of 
interest to all; in a sense they are sympto- 
matic of the feeling of “coming together” 
spreading in the world of jazz. Fein is 
a great admirer of Wild Bill Davison, but 
doesn’t scorn Miles. Rudd loves Dicky 
Wells and listens to Dicky’s Felsted LP 
daily, but is in close contact with the 
farthest reaches of the modern scene, 
being a friend and admirer of pianist 
Cecil Taylor. His ensemble work demon- 
strates that Georg Brunis is no stranger 
either. Pratt likes Teagarden and bop 
as well; slightly older than the afore- 
mentioned, he has worked with many big 
bands of the swing and post-swing era 
and is currently about to join Billy 
Butterfield. He plays very good piano as 
well as trombone. Lovett is an ex-Dodds 
assimilator who now is in a Pee Wee 
Russell phase; once he finds himself, his 
good, strong tone and sensitivity will 
stand him in good stead. He also plays 
the most archaic-sounding tenor this side 
of Lombardo—something like Bud might 
have sounded before he heard Hawkins 
and Trumbauer. McManus is a drummer 
with a fine, solid beat and plenty of 
swing, who records with r&r groups and 
enjoys playing all kinds of jazz, if it will 
swing. Sam Herman has _ absorbed 
Freddy Greene down to the characteristic 
stance; like Freddy he is felt rather than 
heard—one may overlook his contribu- 
tion while he is playing, but is instantly 
aware of it when he stops. Fein’s cornet 
has the lyricism and strives for the punch 
of Wild Bill; Jack can get his own thing 
going as well at times. Blacklock, who 
has worked with the first-rate Boston 
violinist-cornettist Dick Wetmore, and 
also plays valve trombone, appreciates 
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James P. Johnson, Teddy Wilson and 
Horace Silver and can comp to any 
stylists comfort; he solos with a message 
of his own. Lorber, one of the most 
powerful trumpets of the day, is deeply 
rooted in Louis. His idol and close 
friend was the late Oran “Hot Lips” 
Page. (We hope to do a longer piece on 
Nat in the near future). Whether 
harmon-muted or open, Lorber’s incisive 
swing and jazz phrasing can lift a 
rhythm section, propel an ensemble, tell 
an eloquent story; all without seeming 
strain up to some nice fat “G’s” at the 
end. With Lorber around, the group 
occasionally got with such numbers as 
“Lester Leaps In”. 

The audience responded to the jazz 
with more enthusiasm than the accor- 
dionist was able to arouse. Late in May, 
the owner decided to book Danny Barker 
in with a quartet for six days of the 
week, including Sunday Jem Sessions, for 
which Jack Fein and probably some of 
the others will be on hand. Danny 
opened last week (June 2nd) with Fred 
Moore, drums and _ vocals; Scoville 
Brown, clarinet and alto; Freddie Jeffer- 
son, piano and himself on banjo, electric 
guitar and vocals. On the basis of earl 
showing, this group has a great potential, 
and offers something quite out of the 
ordinary. First of all, the men are versa- 
tile. With Danny on banjo, they can 
achieve a New Orleans feeling; Scoville’s 
clarinet on such occasions is in a Simeon 
groove. With Danny on guitar, a soft, 
nostalgic mood is created, Scoville’s 
beautiful chalumeau register showing to 
advantage, “Where Or When”, “Body 
And Soul” and such come in for medley 
treatment. On these, Jefferson’s piano is 
in a Garner groove; on the stompers he 
can stride out, too. Moore’s comic 
talents, which are considerable, have 
often overshadowed his abilities as a 
drummer. In this context, he can be 
heard to better advantage than at the 
Plaza, and proves himself to be in the 
first rank of drummers, with a solid beat 
of the Zutty school, ability to swing 
when playing softly and ability to play 
intelligently constructed solos. In a small 
group such as this, the drummer’s feel- 
ing for dynamics becomes essential, and 
Freddie proves his mettle. With two 
members of the band doubling, and with 
the extensive musical backgrounds of the 
participants, this group can supply music 
for listening, dancing (of which there is 
an occasional bit, there being no proper 
floor) and entertainment. In the latter 
category, “Old Man Mose”, featuring 
Freddie, and “Bill Bailey”, featuring 
Danny, are standouts. The fortunes of 
the group, which should be well assured 
if merit were the test, is uncertain. The 
management does not wish to invest in 
promotion, the signs in the place are 
unenlightening, and the desire for a 
quick show of profit hampers building up 
a following. If good sense wins out, 
Danny Barker’s Quartet should be around 
for a while. If not, that will be no sur- 
prise to observers of the jazz scene. The 
ignorance of cafe owners is akin to that 
of almost 85 per cent. of the people 
involved in jazz promotion—nearly total. 


HERE AND THERE: The existence of 
a fairly large, organized dance band 
made up mainly of veteran jazz 
musicians was brought to our attention 
recently. We haven’t as yet heard the 


band, but can report that it plays dances, 
mainly on weekends and mainly in the 
New Jersey metropolitan area—i.e., New 
York City’s suburbs across the Hudson. 
Co-led by veteran tenorist-arranger Joe 
Garland and his trumpeter brother, Mose 
Garland, the band’s steady personnel in- 
cludes Charlie Holmes, alto; Clyde Ber- 
hardt, trombone; June Coles, bass; and 
Clarence Wheeler trumpet; it is often 
augmented by Garvin Bushell, reeds; and 
Louie Metcalf, trumpet. The band’s 
subsistence originates from the same 
need that Buddy Tate’s band grew out of, 
and it is furnished by the same sources. 
The need for good dance music for 
functions held by Negro social organisa- 
tions. In both cases, a leader with fore- 
sight does his own bookings in a com- 
munity with which he is familiar. Such 
bands are very important, not only 
because they give work to deserving 
musicians, but also because they serve 
jazz at the grass roots—as part of a 
community and its natural functions. 
There are probably more such bands 
than we now know of, for the publicists 
of jazz have no eyes for these things. 
Yet. they are more basic, in a sense, than 
festivals, concert tours and recording 
sessions. Jazz has many uses. As long 


- as that holds true, its future is assured. 
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IN BRIEF: Plaza doings: Roy played 
his first gig here after his European tour. 
Now that the Metropole has sliced its 
Sunday matinee down to two trios, Roy 
and Hawk will be there only on Mgndays 
and Tuesdays, so Roy is becoming a 
Plaza regular together with Charlie 
Shavers. Eddie Locke is often on drums 
. . . Denzil Best took his set down there 
one night. Albert Nicholas made an 
appearance one weekend, but “no more 
for me. I’m only here on a vacation, 
anyhow. I’m going to see my family in 
Chicago, then to the Coast, where I'll 
play a week or so with Father Hines, 
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then to New Orleans, for the first time 
since "39 . . . and then back to Europe. 
I’d never come back over here to work; 
now I know it”. Nick is not impressed 
with the music scene in New York, and 
he has blunt words, not so much for 
the environmental factors as for the 
musicians themselves. “They aren’t doing 
anything. When you get up on the band- 
stand, and there are people in the house, 
you're supposed to be doing something. 
These guys sound bored, or tired ... 
nothing is being created”. Nick is not 
one to make bones about his age. He 
will soon be 59, and he takes pride in the 
ood as I know”. at, we > 

sae good clarinet playing. And most 
of the men Nick was talking about are 
younger than he, which gives him a 
proper platform. Yet, there are perhaps 
things in the air which make for 
extenuating circumstances. Not quite 
enough for a complete pardon, in some 
cases. ... The night Nick played at the 
Plaza, Buck Clayton was also on hand, 
and managed to play a beautiful “Body 
And Soul”. It goes without saying that 
Buck, like Roy and Hawk, is not among 
the people Nick means. Buck’s recent 
Columbia LP, made with the band he 
will take to Europe this fall, is a gas 


Jack Bradley 


and contains wonderful playing by all 
hands with Buck a standout. Buck was 
very impressed with the group — he 
appeared with at a recent jazz festival 
in Dusseldorf, Humphrey  Lyttelton’s 
band. “That’s a wonderful band”, Buck 
told us, “and that Humphrey—he can 
Buck’s current doings include a 
week in Toronto; Storyville, and New- 
port, as well as a record date with 
Sweets. . .. Gene Ramey subbed for 
Everett Barksdale with Buddy Tate, is 
gigging with Conrad Janis. Buddy’s 
regular guests are Rudy Rutherford and 
Nat Lorber. ... 
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GEORGE MELLY 


This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 

Our first guinea pig was George Melly, whose happy 
sounding singing has enlivened the Mick Mulligan Band for | 
just over a decade. George is recently having some well | 
deserved success as a B.B.C. compére, and in addition is 
balloonist for Wally Fawkes’s famous Flook strip cartoon in 
the Daily Mail. The records played to him were heavily | 
weighted with vocals. 


“St. James Infirmary’ vocal by Clancy Hayes with the Bob Scobey Band. 
Vogue LAG 12145. 

I never mind the Scobey band at all, in fact I quite like 
Clancy Hayes. I know a lot of the more solemn jazz lovers 
think he is terrible, but I think he’s lighthearted and pleasant 
to listen to. The music has none of that terribly committed 
feeling that the New Orleans devotees have. It has more of 
the spirit of the early Lyttelton band or the Graeme Bell band, 
where jazz was taken much more happily—and why not! 

This is excellent music to shave to at one end of the day, 
or to get drunk to at the other. It doesn’t move me much 
but it’s a jolly noise, though Hayes is a terribly white singer, 
in the same sense that Bix Biederbecke’s accompanists were 
terribly white players. A pleasant light voice, usually in tune; 
and the band produce a very acceptable pastiche of good time 
jazz. I have less objection to this kind of music than I have 
to the solemn resurrection of 1918 New Orleans jazz by young 
mtn imitating old ones, complete with quivering vibratoes, false 
notes and all that. Scobey and Clancy are not very profound, 
but are quite fun. 


“Please Mr. Johnson’’ vocal by Ella Johnson. Mercury ZEP 10009. 
That had a nice sort of sophisticated 1940 sound, though I see 
it was made in 1958, strangely enough. Ella Johnson has that 
warm, sexy type of delivery that Rosetta Crawford had, and 
indeed it also sounds like Eartha Kitt in places. Not perhaps 
in the top flight in its field but it’s good. The pianist, Bud 
Johnson, does some pleasant Basie things, and the band play 
a nice kind of singing Harlem music. It’s essentially the kind 
of party jazz when it’s nice to be able to walk up to a bottle 
very two minutes, whilst it’s going on, without being asked. 


OPINION 
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Standish 


“Fool For You’’ vocal by Ray Charles. London LTZ-K 15149. 

Ray Charles to me is a very curious enigma. I think he’s 
a very dramatic singer, but I wonder if not too dramatic. I 
hate his sax playing, I think it’s nasty, but his singing on the 
other hand I like very much. It’s strange singing because its 
definitely gospelish rather than the blues. In general I like 
a bit more acidity—he is a bit sweet, or sweetish, in places. 

Originally the gospel singers were influenced by the blues 
singers. They used to listen to Bessie Smith records when 
the deacon wasn’t looking but now the reverse seems to be 
happening. People singing non-gospel songs are much more 
influenced by gospelers than by blues singers. 

I am not sure I don’t find Charles a little contrived, as 
opposed to the more austere singers. That announcement at 
the beginning of the record—it worried me a bit. It had a 
kind of fake enthusiasm. It doesn’t present to me the kind of 
integrated personality like Jimmy Rushing does. You know 
Jimmy is just a bloke who gets up and sings, and as he sings 
he swings like mad. But this is too carefully contrived, almost 
a subtle Uncle Tom approach, full of false drama in what he 
does when compared with the real blues singers like Rushing 
or Joe Turner. There seems to be—and by the way I find 
this with a lot of gospel singers as well—a sort of over-ebullient 
feeling, an over-dramatic approach. Singers such as this can’t 
really be moved every night, twice nightly, at night clubs or 
halls to quite the extent suggested by the shouting and general 
build up to that opening announcement. Of course they get 
moved, really moved, occasionally, but I feel with Charles that 
there are too many spot-lights behind his singing; too many 
scene shifts going on behind him. I think he is a very good 
rocking singer, but I only wish he’d calm down—then he'll 
go up. 


“Ain't No More Cane On The Brazos’’ vocal by Lonnie Donegan. 
Nixa NPT 19027. 
I nearly said Lonnie Donegan before I saw the sleeve, but 
didn’t in case I was told it was some sort of chap from Texas 
with a leg made out of an oil derrick or something. Dangerous 
talking about an English singer singing American songs— 
dangerous for me that is. Lonnie has certain mannerisms I 
can’t take; that sort of Pagliacci sob in his voice I don’t care 
for. However, I never did care for his singing, even in those 
days when he used to play banjo for Barber. Mind you I 
feel that here he understands what is to be found in folk music 
—he has always understood that. I feel this particular song 
is a kind of, “ all-right-I-do-make-a-lot-of-money-singing ‘ Does 
Your Chewing Gum Lose Its Flavour’, but I do have a real 
feeling for folk music and here it is!” I think he’s right, he 
has. The absurdity is exactly the same as that pinned on my 
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own back—a British singer singing what is essentially an 
.merican folk form. In fact, in a way I think the Chewing 
jum opus in his case and “Frankie and Johnny” in mine 
re really no more justified than this song. It’s more serious, 
‘nore of an attempt to prove one is something that one isn’t— 
an American folk singer. I think Lonnie is a very good enter- 
tainer and a lover of folk music; and also hope I too am a good 
eatertainer and a lover of the blues. Further than that I am 
not prepared to go. 


“Improvisations To Music’. Mike Nichols-Elaine May. Mercury MMC 14005. 

Well I certainly wouldn’t spend nearly two quid on buying 
that! It’s the sort of thing that is quite funny at a party—like 
flicking the lights off and on, and imitating Charles Chaplin or 
the Keystone cops. It’s a sort of party trick, but if they do 
it when sober they are certainly cleverer than if they can do 
it when drunk. The whole thing displays a semi-admiring, 
semi-contemptuous attitude towards that new gimmick—poetry 
with jazz. Edith Sitwell did it in “Facade” 30 years ago. The 
beatnik generation seems very keen on screaming “ knitted 
kippers”” against modern jazz sounds, and this is in a sense 
a pleasant comment on that sort of thing. Fun, but not quite 
as brilliant as it might have been. 


“Waiting For The Robert E. Lee.’’ The Axidentals. HMV CLP 1259. 

That’s the sort of noise that makes me want to rush and 
put a real scratched, very old record on the gramophone—a 
record of some quite obscure blues singer’ who only made a 
couple of sides. I hate that sort of cleverness. Not that they 
haven't got talent. They probably know music backwards, and 
except when they are trying to be too terribly clever they even 
swing a bit. First chorus swung a bit there, or began to swing, 
but just as soon as it got going they seemed to think how 
wonderful it will be if we get eight different lines going all at 
once contrapuntally, and so it all falls apart. It is really the 
worst sort of country-boy-coming-to-town-to-be-frightfully-slick 
sort of noise. No depth, all pure surface. The very name 
Axidentals, with an X, the whole thing appalls me. Kai Wind- 
ing’s trombones behind the group were fine, but I don’t like 
that sort of cleverness. I’m not fond of vocal groups. 


‘Jumpin’ At The Woodside.’’ The Lambert Singers with the Count Basie 
Band. Columbia 33SX 1151. 

Of course I should be able to say exactly the same things 
about that as I said about the last record, but I can’t. It’s a 
terribly contrived idea to take instrumental noises and turn 
them into words that have to fit, but in some extraordinary 
way it works. The words aren’t too wonderful, but they really 
do fit. In a way it proves something, that the natural way 
to approach a lyric as a voice is not the natural way for an 
instrument, because all the way through that record you found 
endless words pushed in and pulled out in order to make it 
fit the original instrumental conception of treating the theme. 
It should be far too clever to exist, but it really swings along. 
It may be a dead end, like Finnegan’s Wake, I don’t know. 


“‘Goin’ To Chicagco.”” Joe Williams and the Lambert Singers with Count 
Basie And Band. 33SX 115). 

Well I’m not a Joe Williams fan at all. I think technically 
he’s a very accomplished singer—very accomplished on a ter- 
ribly superficial level. I feel he never feels a word he sings. 
I think all singers, however banal the lyrics, must feel what 
they are singing. In the case of Fats Waller the more banal 
the lyrics the better, because then his vicious sense of humour 
had a chance to go to work on it. But I think that Joe 
Williams could sing, with equal indifference, any song—‘“I 
Believe ” or “St. Louis Blues” would mean exactly the same 
to him. It’s just a question of swinging about on the old 
chords and showing just how long he can hold a note; and 
just how clever he is. The words of that song “ Goin’ To 
Chicago” I love very much, but when he sings them they 
become completely empty. I find those splendid imitations of 
the brass by Annie Ross and the singers, with that wonderfully 
controlled vibrato much more impressive and moving than Joe’s 
singing of those lyrics which I like so much. Of course it’s 
a limited field and not terribly important, but those Lambert 
singers do swing like mad, particularly when imitating those 
trumpets. Annie Ross is just terrific—just can’t help swinging. 
The record is a tiny bit clever clever, but it comes off. 


“How Do They Do It That Way.”’ Victoria Spivey with Henry Red Allen 
And Orchestra. Parlophone R 2177. 

One of the great dangers in absolute jazz criticism is the 
part nostalgia plays with the critical faculties. One cannot 
judge sounds as one does a steak—this one is better than that. 
Nostalgia always enters into it. That Red Allen record, no 
one playing very well and that extraordinary vocal chorus; so 
terribly period. It has the charm of the “ Boy Friend ”, where 
one is quite seduced by the cloche hats, or Mr. Baldwin’s 
bowler and anything that happened around that time. One 
can’t really judge it as music at all—it is merely a part of life 
at that time. The whole era brings up nostalgia. I have 
already got to feel that way about early bop. I hated it when 
I first heard it, but somehow one now feels a certain nostalgia 
for it. It’s a sort of comic disease. 


“Money Is Honey.'’ Jimmy Rushing with the Count Basie Band. 
Camden CDN 120. 
Basie and Rushing together are probably two of my favourite 
sounds. Although if you had told me that when the record 
was first made in 1947, that I would ever think so, I would 
have said you were mad. Then I would have listened, muttering 
under my breath, and probably walked away; but now it’s just 
about my favourite sound in jazz . Of course I do wish it was 
that period Basie with Jimmy as he sings now, but that is 
impossible. Rush is definitely one of my favourite chaps as 
a singer, but I prefer his work today to his earlier singing. It 
is looser now, less tight, with that relaxed vibrato and that 
don’t-care-here-it-comes-feeling about his singing. Basie on the 
other hand has as a band, moved towards Joe Williams—the 
playing is tighter and not so relaxed. Of course Rushing was 
singing well enough in those days, he was swinging, but it was 
tougher singing, less fluent, less open. Basie has a marvellous 
band today, but I can’t help wishing he played as he did when 
this record was made. I like that element of margin in jazz, 
which I think Rushing has now, and Basie had then. Pity one 
can’t put the two together. 


AUG. 


Beaulieu 


Ist 


2nd 


BOOK YOUR SEAT NOW! 


‘Ken Colyer-Acker Bilk Special’ 


LEAVING WATERLOO STATION—SUN. 2nd AUG., 10.12 A.M. 
INCLUSIVE RAIL FARES AND ADMISSION 28s. 


IF YOU WISH TO SPEND 2 NIGHTS AT THE FESTIVAL THE 
3rd INCLUSIVE RAIL AND ADMISSION IS £2-16s. OR 3 NIGHTS 
INCLUSIVE RAIL AND ADMISSION IS £3-8s.-6d. 
Weekly payments to Org.-Sec., B.J.F. 8, Great Chapel St., W.1. 


ON THE 
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LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
THE SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Mahogany Hall Blues Stomp; Dallas Blues; You’re 
Driving Me Crazy; After You’ve Gone 


(Fontana TFE 17073. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


What can one say about such wonder- 
ful performances as these? Playing 
them over encouraged me to pull out a 
great pile of other Louis records from 
this period, but after an hour of listen- 
ing I realised that I had only scratched 
the surface of the rich heritage which 
Armstrong has left for posterity to judge 
and, I hope, enjoy. 

Like many other older readers, I 
bought these when they first came out, 
but I can still thrill to Louis’ wonderful 
playing in “Mahogany”; his moving scat- 
ting in “Dallas” (a little known but de- 
lightful performance throughout); and 
his versatility and virtuosity of “After 
You’ve Gone”. Almost all the facets of 
Louis’s personality are reflected here; 
“Crazy”, as well as containing some fine 
playing, shows off his great sense of 
humour and satire. At the time when 
this tune was top of the current hit 
parade, this version was sheer delight! 


CHRIS BARBER 
CHRIS BARBER JAZZ PARADE, VOLUME ONE: 
(a) Petite Fleur; (b) High Society—(c) Whistlin’ 
Rufus; (d) Trombone Choliy 


(Pye NJE 1068. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Offhand, I can’t think of any Barber 
recording that I actually dislike. Always, 
with Chris, there is a light, attractive 
swing, and the airy overall band-sound 
is invariably well-seasoned by Pat Hal- 
cox’s very hot tone and tight, stomping 
phrases. 

This EP spans three years, bringing 
back four of the band’s biggest successes 
(financial) from the period 1955-1956. 
Naturally, the charming but trivial 
“Fleur” is included. “High Society” and 
“Trombone” are good tracks, though 
Ottilie sounds uncomfortable with the 
lyrics on the latter. “Rufus” is a tune 
I have never cared for—with its corny 
ragtime melody it deserves to be placed 
alongside “Twelfth Street Rag” in the 
jazz dustbin. 

With all those excellent LP’s to choose 
from I can’t see any serious jazz lover 
bothering with this. 

TS. 


(e) Monty Sunshine (clit); Dick Smith (bs); 
Dickie Bishop (bj and g); Ron Bowden (4). 
10/10/58. 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


(b) Chris Barber (tbn); Sunshine (cit); Pat 
Halcox (tpt); Lonnie Donegan (bj); Jim Bray 
(bs); Ron Bowden (d). 18/3/55. 

(c) as (b) but Micky Ashman replaces Bray. 
20/3/56. 

(d) as (c) but Eddie Smith (bj); Dick Smith 
(bs); Graham Burbidge (d) replace Donegan, 
Ashman and Bowden; Ottilie Paterson (vel). 
23/1/58. 


COUNT BASIE 

SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
(a) Stay Cool; (b) Patience And Fortitude; (c) 
Ride On; (d) Little Pony 

(Fontana TFE 17115. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

Four from Basie’s middle period, when 
he had a fine band but not such good 
arrangements. The earliest, a 1942 version 
of “Ride On”, features a rare vocal by 
Earl Warren, but this lacks the force of 
Rushing’s voice in “Patience”. High spot 
of the record is “Little Pony”, a 1951 
piece where already a nucleus of his 
present-day reed section was forming. 
Wardell Gray’s dashing tenor solo is 
inspired, and the whole band is carried 
in a headlong rush for the finish. “Stay 
Cool” is a reissue from early post-war 
days, byt despite many big names in the 
brass section it never quite gets going. 
The new Fontana issues should be 
watched—I predict the appearance of 
many interesting tracks on this EP series. 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: KEITH GOODWIN: 


(a) Ed Lewis, Emmett Berry, Joe Newman, 
Harry Edison (tpt); George Matthews, Ted 
Donnelly, J. J. Joh Eli Robi (tbn); Earl 


Warren, James Powell, Buddy Tate, Illinois Jac- 
quet (sax); Rudy Rutherford (clit/bar); Count 
Basie (p); Freddy Greene (g); Rodney Richard- 
son (bs); Jo Jones (d). 4th February, 1946. 
(b) as (a) with Jimmy Rushing (vcl) added. 


Preston Love (sax) replaces Warren, Shadow 
Wilson (d) replaces Jones. 9th January, 1946. 

(c) Earl Warren (vcl/alt); Lewis, Harry 
Edison, Buck Clayton, Al Killain (tpt); Dicky 
Wells, Robinson, Robert Scott (tbn); Jack 
Washington, Caughey Roberts, Tate, Don Byas 
(sax); Basie (p); Freddy Greene (g); Walter 


Page (bs); Jones (d). 27th July, 1942. 

(d) Lamar Wright, Al Porcino, Clark Terry, 
Bob Mitchell (tpt); Micky Woods, Matthew Gee, 
Leon Comegys (tbn); Wardell Gray, Lucky 
Thompson, Ruhir Phelps, Marshall Royal, Charlie 
Fowikes (sax); Basie (p); Greene (g); Jimmy 
Lewis (bs); Gus Johnson (d). 10th April, 1951. 


LOUIS BELLSON 
AT THE FLAMINGO: 

Flamingo Blues; Driftwood; Opus 711 (19 min.) 
—Broadway; Love Is Here To Stay; Flamingo; 
Makin’ Whoopee; Sweet Georgia Brown 

(164 min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 10142. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 
Here is some good, simple, swinging 
jazz, played with such happy spirit that 
it should make good listening for any- 
“Sweets” 


Bob Burns Stan Getz 


Gerald Lascelles 


Peter Tanner 
Sinclair Traill 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield Ray Charles 
Kennedy Brown Coleman Hawkins & Ben Webster 


Keith Goodwin Coleman Hawkins & Ben Webster 


Tony Standish Mahalia Jackson Top Rank JKR 8006 
Louis Armstrong Fontana TFE 17073 


Coleman Hawkins & Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10143 


one. The star of the set is 

Edison who shows a wonderfully melodic 

London HA-E 2168 **** 
Columbia 33CX 10143 **** 
Columbia SEB 10117 er 
Columbia 33CX 10143 ***** 

Coleman Hawkins & Ben Webster 

Columbia 33CX 10143 **** 


Humphrey Lyttelton Coleman Hawkins & Ben Webster 
Columbia 33CX 10143 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


approach to the music, and plays 
throughout with a fine, clean, open tone 
and most impeccable taste. His ideas 
are fresh and novel and he has something 
new to offer on each and every track. 
Bellson, the nominal leader of the 
group, guides them with a sure and 
steady hand. He has sense enough not 
to overload the session with drum solos, 
and even the extended one he plays on 
“Sweet Georgia Brown” is kept quiet, 
and is tasteful enough not to distract or 


irritate. In addition he forges a very 
firm beat for “Sweets”. and Abney to 
work on. 


Abney plays excellent piano. He backs 
Edison with jnfinite taste, and his many 
solo spots show him as a fine, jump 
pianist from the best Wilson Rr 
Parham keeps his end up with no diffi- 
culty; his bass being broad-toned and his 
beat wonderfully steady. 

This is relaxed, very musical jazz—easy 
to listen to. 

S.T. 


Harry Edison (tpt); Don Abney (p); Charles 
‘Truck’ Parham (bs); Louis Bellson (d). 
3/11/57. 


STEVE BENBOW 
ENGLISH FOLK SONG: 
The Ballad Of Little Musgrave And Lady Barn- 
ard; A Boy’s Best Friend—Turpin Hero; Go 
Down You Murderer, Go Down 


(77 EP: 114.) 


Generally speaking, it seems as if the 
local lads have it all over their American 
counterparts when it comes to playin 
traditional jazz and singing trediionat 
songs. This EP, for instance, for all its 
lack of polish, is far more entertaining 
than the Weavers LP reviewed elsewhere. 
Steve Benbow and John R. T. Davies 
were obviously enjoying themselves: The 
latter trombones (?) merrily on “Turpin” 
and flails a guitar on “Best Friend” while 
Steve almost breaks up with laughter in 
several spots. Folk singing is always 
better when it sounds as if it’s being 
done for kicks. 

Benbow’s is rather on the 
awkward side, but he makes up for it 
with enthusiasm and well- chosen, high 
quality material. The old (1611) “Ballad 
Of Little Musgrave” is a delightful song 
that I had not heard before and “Mur- 
derer” is Ewan MacColl’s grim ballad 
about the Evans hanging. “Turpin’’ is 
distinguished by John’s strangely apt 
trombone while “Best Friend” eae 
pleasant nonsense song of no great 
importance. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


by 


TONY STANDISH: 


A most enjoyable addition to the ever- 
growing folk lists. 
T.S. 


Steve Benbow (vcl and gtr). Other noises by 
John R. T. Davies. Burnham, Bucks. 31/10/57. 


ACKER BILK 


MASTER ACKER BILK'S PARAMOUNT 
BAND: 


» Gettysburg Stomp; Over In The Gloryland— 


Gravier Street Blues; My Old Kentucky Home 
(Esquire EP 213. EP. 13s.) 


Admirers of the American Music 
sound and the old Crane River Jazz 
Band might gain limited pleasure from 
these 1955 recordings. I say “limited 
pleasure” because the music is far too 
derivative, the sour notes are overabund- 
ant, and the musicians frequently and 
obviously run out of ideas. To offset 
these shortcomings there is a vigorous, 
unsophisticated sound that springs from 
an approach that insists on the basic, 
emotional jazz qualities above and before 
(but not to the exclusion of) all others. 

Acker’s clarinet was even more piping 
and ardent in those days, if not so 
personal and assured, and he careers 
wildly through the ensembles that take 
up a good deal of the playing time. 
Johnny Stainer’s trumpet is a mixture of 
Kid Shots, Colyer, Bunk and Wooden Joe 
—in that order—and Johny Skuse com- 
bines Albert Warner with Jim Robinson, 
but none too skilfully. In support, the 
rhythm section bashes away gaily without 
ever really getting off the ground. 

Although this is bad musically I 
would never say it is bad music. The 
general impression received is that it was 
recorded a couple of years too early, 
while the musicians were in a formative 
period, still copying too much, still de- 
veloping individual styles, like the young 
writers who all read like Hemingway. 
But it is good, romping fun and inter- 
ested parties should sample with “Gettys- 
burg” and “Gloryland”. 

TS. 


Acker Bilk (clit); Johnny Stainer (tpt); Johnny 
Skuse (tbn); Jay Hawkins (bj); Dave Collett 
(p); Johnny Macey (bs); Roy Smith (4). 9th 
May, 1955. 


ART BLAKEY 
ART BLAKEY’S JAZZ MESSENGERS, WITH 
THELONIOUS MONK: 
Evidence; In Walked Bud; Blue Monk (20) min.) 
—I!I Mean You; Rhythm-a-ning; Purple Shades 
(224 min.) 


(London SAH-K 6017. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d). 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


This music is surely the converse “ 
Dixieland. The beat, though stated, i 
evaded in the way which only Blakey 
can, running his permutations thane 
the horizontal line (musically ——- 
faster than any pools addict could 
after a lifetime of practice. When two 
or more instruments wish to speak at 
once, unison is almost “de rigeur”. In 
solo passages, exploiting the stereophonic 
benefits, they are as far divorced 
acoustically as the limitations of the 
studio will permit. Monk’s piano does 
not have to fight for domination—it is 
there all the time, biting, snapping, bleat- 
ing, like an angry dog, from the right 
hand speaker. The remainder are chan- 
nelled through the left hand line, and 
have their speeches to make over the top 
of that incessantly urgent drumbeat pro- 
vided by the leader. 

This is my_ first real experience of 
modern jazz in stereo, art like it. 
Bewildered as I am by Ase of the pro- 
gressions, I find the clarity of voicing is 
definitive to the theme and purpose of 
the music. Nothing is left to the imagina- 
tion, and Monk’s long pauses of silence 
are as eloquent as some of the moments 
when he is playing. I have always liked 
economical pianists, and Monk fills this 
and several other requirements in my 
imagination. His rhythmic break-down, 
as in the opening of “Purple Shades”’, is 
something denied to other pianists by 
their insistence to provide “fill-ins 
Thelonius will not fill in, and has conse- 
quently taken the piano a step further in 
its present-day assertion as a solo voice 
in any jazz band. Both MHardman’s 
trumpet and Griffin’s tenor have great 
moments, but they lag behind the contri- 
butions of Blakey and Monk in the sense 
of pure devotion to rhythmic develop- 
ment of a theme. 

GL. 


Art Blakey (d); Thelonious Monk (p); Johnny 
Griffin (ten); Bill Hardman (tpt); Spanky 
DeBrest (bs). 


EARL BOSTIC 
ROCKIN’ WITH BOSTIC: 
Rockin’ With Richard; Home Sweet Home Rock 
—Pinkie; Goodnight Sweetheart 


(Parlophone GEP 8741. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


Listening to this is like hitting your- 
self on the head with a mallet. Bostic 
used to be a good saxophone player but 
I doubt if he could ever return to jazz 
now. These tracks are delivered as a 
joke, with all the usual growling and 
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twanging guitars. I’m broken up. This 
is just murderous cacophony, so let’s not 
confuse it with jazz. It’s not even good 


rock. 
B.B. 


RALPH BURNS 
VERY WARM FOR JAZZ: 
(a) The Gypsy; (c) Summer Love; (b) My Heart 
Stood Still; (c) Tonight; (b) Swing Into Spring; 
(a) Witchcraft (234 min.)—(b) On A Sunday 
By The Sea; (a) Lazy Afternoon; (a) Pastel 
Biue; (c) Blues For Terrissita; (b) | Hear Music 
(193 min.) 


(Brunswick LAT 8289. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Coming in the mood jazz series, Burns’ 
“Quiet Herd” makes quite a loud 
impression on me. His taste as an 
arranger is indisputable, and I am quite 
aware of the fact that he may have 
influenced the path of cool, or at least 
tepid jazz, to some considerable extent. 
Here he confines his activity to a 
slightly unconventional eight or nine 
piece band, augmented for the (c) tracks 
by a four piece string section. The use 
of two trombones fills a lot of gaps in 
the score, and the soloists are each 
methodically plied with solo pieces of 
medium length. No one could pretend 
that the music swings, but it does make 
some attempt to approach the ensemble 
parts with zest and cohesion. Urbie 
Green and Zoot Sims contribute reason- 
able solos, and Eddie Costa sounds more 
at home than on some pieces he has 
recorded earlier. 

My wife had to explain to me the 
significance of the arrayed penguins on 
the sleeve, which at least entitle the 
record to the award of the best sleeve 
of the month. Perhaps the penguins 
appreciate the music more than I do— 

hope so! 

GL. 


(a) Urbie Green, Tom Mitchell (tbn); Zoot 
Sims (ten and cit); Ed Costa (vib); Don 
Lamond (d); Milt Hinton (bs); Barry Galbraith 
(g); Ralph Burns (p). 

(b) Urbie Green, Billy Byers (tbn); Al Cohn 
(ten); Nick Travis (tpt); Costa (vib); Lamond 
(d); Hinton (bs); Galbraith (g); Burns (p). 

(c) Gene Orloff, Tosha Samaroff (vin); |. 
Zir (vila); L. Schmitt (cello); Jimmy Cleveland 
(tbn); Sims (ten); Costa (vib); Lamond (d); 
Al Caiola, Don Arnone (g); Burns (p); Hinton 
(bs). 


RAY CHARLES 

YES INDEED: 

What Would | Do Without You; It’s All Right; 
1 Want To Know; Yes Indeed; Get On The Right 
Track Baby; Talkin’ ’Bout You; Swanee River 
Rock (17 min.)—Lonely Avenue; Blackjack; The 
Sun’s Gonna Shine Again; | Had A Dream; | 
Want A Little Girl; Heartbreaker; Leave My 

Woman Alone (19 min.) 


(London HA-E 2168. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


We have been waiting a long time for 
this Ray Charles anal. In one sense, 
the delay has been useful; many people 
have bought his earlier disc (LTZ 15134) 
to fill in time while they waited for the 
vocal collection, who would otherwise 
not have bothered with it. That record 
was a good one, which improves with 
continued playing; it will have taught the 
listener who keeps his ears open some- 
thing of the strength and assurance of 
Charles’ piano work, and will have given 
him more than a taste of this man’s 
decided personality. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Ray Charles’ importance is not just as 
a blues singer. He is good, yes, but not 
all that good—he is somewhere in the 
second division, with others like T-Bone 
Walker and Louis Jordan. It is certainly 
not as a gospel singer; in this respect, 
he appears to be a brother who has 
lapsed but not turned renegade. He 
keeps the tricks and the technique, he still 
has that plenty of feeling, but he has not 
emotionally “gone commercial” in the 
bad old sense of that phrase. Nor is he 
just a rock ’n roller with a certain 
integrity, like another Fats Domino. 

Ray Charles is a real musician who, 
while keeping the blues alive and respon- 
sible, is doing something to let the light 
in on gospel music. For gospel singing 
is not universally popular, even poten- 
tially so, as jazz music has become. In 
spite of all its splendours of power, feel- 
ing, and vitality, it is limited and, as 
many collectors will find but do not 
always care to admit, it is boring. There 
are exceptions, and they occur when a 
personality who is too big for the gospel 
straightjacket makes use of the material. 
Rosetta Tharpe is one, of course; so is 
John Sellers; and Ray Charles is prob- 
ably the biggest one to move from gospel 
into a wider field. 

This collection includes good blues 
singing, like “Blackjack” with its rambl- 
ing piano; cheap blues singing, like 
‘Heartbreaker’; almost pure gospel sing- 
ing with tambourine, in ‘Talkin’ About 
rock numbers such as “Yes 
’ and “Lonely Avenue”; and a 
memorably “Swanee River”, the same 
tune which Domino knocked about and 
made into something good. 

The one gospel device which Charles 
employs in a number of tracks is to use 
a small choir of female voices as a foil 
to his own singing. At its best, in “It’s 
All Right” and “I Had A Dream” (with 
its magnificent old-time start of “Well— 
well—I got a feeling ”) it is astonishingly 
effective. Disregard the futile words of 
“Tt’s All Right” and it could be a lament 
for the sorrows of the world. In “I Had 
A Dream” the raw gospel howling breaks 
out over the discipline of the vocal riff. 
Once again, Charles’ small band is just 
right. 

This is an important record, and unlike 
some of the material on which it is based, 
it can be played time and again for 
pleasure rather than duty. The cover note 
is fair—the cover design stupid. “ 


ALAN CLARE 
JAZZ AROUND THE CLOCK: 

(a) Um Old Fashioned; (b) Everything Hap- 
pens To Me; (c) Morning Fun; (d) Yesterdays 
(22 min.)—(e) Drop Me Off At Harlem; (e) 
Luxury Flat; (e) Just You; Just Me; (e) Moon- 
light In Vermont; (e) There’s A Lull In My Life; 

(e) Hayfoot, Strawfoot (234 min.) 


(Decca LK 4260. 1I2inLP. 34s. 144.) 


Alan Clare used to be the resident 

ianist at London’s Star Club, a favourite 

aunt of British and visiting American 
jazzmen. He is very much a “musician’s 
musician”, a highly gifted character who 
plays relaxed, inventive and swinging 
music. 

In February last year Decca took port- 
able recording equipment into the club 
and between the hours of 5 p.m. and 2 


a.m. on two successive days recorded the 
music on this disc. 

It is more or less the kind of jazz you 
would have heard at the Star (it doesn’t 
sound quite as good to me on record as 
it did in person—but, of course, I'd 
always had one by the time I got there), 
with various “guest’’ musicians getting 
up on the stand and having a go. 

Tenor saxist Don Rendell is the out- 
standing visitor on the tracks here, play- 
ing sensitive, subtle improvisations with 
a lovely tone. Bob Efford is more hard- 
hitting, yet equally inventive; American 
Ray Premru makes the most of the rather 
ungainly bass trumpet; only Bob Burns’ 
alto playing is below normal standard. 

But I prefer the side with the trio 
alone—this is the music that brings back 
nostalgic memories to me. ‘“ Drop Me 
Off At Harlem” is a delightful track; so 
is Clare’s own composition, “Luxury 
Flat”, a charming number that is one of 
the best piano pieces I have heard on 
record for some time. 

The trio sides were recorded last of 
all—the atmosphere had warmed up and 
everyone was obviously enjoying them- 
selves. 

I hope this record brings about a bigger 
recognition of Clare. It’s another example 
of how much British jazz has improved 
in the last few years. 

K.B. 


(a) Alan Clare (p); Kenny Napper (bs); Eddie 
Taylor (d); Don Rendell (ten). 

(b) As for (a) with Ray Premru (bs-tpt) in 
place of Rendell. 

(c) As for (b) with Bob Efford (ten) in place 
of Premru- 

(d) As for (c) with Bob Burns (alt) in place 
of Premru and Bobby Kevin (d) in place of 
Taylor. 

(e) Clare (p); Napper (bs); Kevin (d). 
London, 4th and 5th February, 1958. 


BUCK CLAYTON and 
MAE BARNES 
BUCK AND MAE: 
(a) ’S Wonderful; (b) Blues In My Heart—(b) 
Yhey Raided The Joint; (a) Umbrella Man 
(Top Rank JKR 8004. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


I enjoyed Mae Barnes’ singing when 
she was playing a cabaret act in London 
several years ago with Garland Wilson. 
She is not a prolific recorder—in fact I 
think this is the first time I have had 
an example of her work in my collection. 
These tracks present her in some very 
listenable material, bluesy pieces and 
point numbers which suit her perfectly. 
No small contribution is the trumpet play- 
ing of Buck Clayton and pianists Ray 
Bryant and Ray Tunia, whilst Jo Jones 
officiates at the drums. Don’t expect to 
find an earthy quality about his music— 
it is slick, well played, and easy to listen 
to, without achieving great heights of 
imagination or improvisation. os. 


(a) Mae Barnes (vcl); Buck Clayton (tpt); 
Ray Tunia (p); Aaron Bell (bs); Jo Jones (d). 

(b) as (a) but Ray Bryane (p) replaces 
Tunia. 


JOHN COLTRANE 


COLTRANE: 

(a) Bakaiz (b) Violets For Your Furs; (b) 
Time Was (224 min.)—(c) Straight Street; (d) 
While My Lady Sleeps; (c) Chronic Blues 

(24 min.) 


(Esquire 32-079. 12inLP. 37s. 94d.) 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Next to Sonny Rollins I reckon John 
Coltrane is the greatest of the modem 
tenor players. But this disc (his first as 
a leader) is not his best. There are far 
superior examples of his work already 
available, particularly those with the 
Miles Davis Quintet. 

Of course this session was recorded 
two years ago and Coltrane has been 
improving steadily since then. I’m told 
that the next one to come from Esquire, 
called “Soultrane”, is really something to 
hear! 

But back to the one under review .. . 
it is just about average modern jazz, a 
free-blowing session with Coltrane’s 
hard-toned tenor taking up most of the 
solo space. His playing is not particu- 
larly inventive but it is effective on the 
up-tempo numbers. 

Both Waldron and Garland contribute 
worthwhile solos. Shihab and Splawn 
solo on only two of the tracks but neither 
leaves much of an impression. Paul 
Chambers and Al Heath (a ounger 
brother of Percy of MJQ fame) swing 
mightily all the way. 

K.B. 


(a) John Coltrane (ten); Johnny Splawn (tpt); 
Sahib Shihab (bar); Red Garland (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs); Al Heath (d). 

(b) As for (a) except Splawn and Shihab out. 

(c) As for (a) except Max Waldron (p) in 
place of Garland. 

(d) As for (a) except Shihab out and Waldron 
in place off Garland. 24th May, 1957. 


EDDIE CONDON 

DIXIELAND DANCE PARTY: 

Copenhagen-Riverboat Shuffle-Sugar Foot Stomp- 
Fidgety Feet; Little White Lies-Louisiana-Dinah- 
Indiana; Original Dixieland Onestep-I’ve Found A 
New Baby-China Boy-South Rampart Street Parade 
(17 min.) —At The Jazz Band Ball—That’s A 
Plenty; Now That You’re Gone-Willow Weep For 
Me-Blue Again; Sugar-Liza-There’ll Be Some 
Changes Made-Nobody’s Sweetheart; Clarinet 

Marmalade-High Society (184 min.) 


(London LTZ-D 15158. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is the sort of fare that is fed to 
the customers at Condon’s Club every 
night; time is not allowed for a tune to 
develop but the playing is of a high 
standard and it all goes with an effort- 
less and relaxed swing. The regular 
Condon crew is augmented for this 
recording by musicians such as Billy 
Butterfield, Dick Cary, Bud Freeman and 
Peanuts Hucko. 

Of the soloists, Cutty Cutshall scores 
with a beautifully phrased “Now That 
You’re Gone’; Bud Freeman solos 
prettily in his own individual style on 
“Liza”, “Dinah”, “Nobody’s Sweetheart”, 
and “Sugar-Foot Stomp”; Rex Stewart 
plays some forceful variations on “Blue 
Again”; and Herbie Hall on “Original 
Dixjeland Onestep” is very reminiscent 
of his brother Edmond. 

In short, this is rather a nostalgic sort 
of album which I think the Condon 
enthusiasts will enjoy. It is a pity that 
the sleeve notes had to be written in 
such a cute and uninformative manner— 
Richard Gehman’s parody of Condon’s 
own literary style is not very amusing 
and record buyers would have been 
better served with a list of the solo 
sequences and other pertinent informa- 


tion. 
P.T. 


Rex Stewart, Billy Butterfield (tpts); Dick 
Cary (tpt, alto horn); Cutty Cutshall (tbn); 
Herbie Hall, Peanuts Hucko (cits); Bud Freeman 
(ten); Eddie Condon (g); Gene Schroeder (p); 
Leonard Gaskin (bs); George Wettling (d), 


WILBUR DE PARIS 
AT SYMPHONY HALL: 
Introduction By Wilbur de Paris; Majorca; 
Juba Dance; Toll Gate Blues; Wrought Iron Rag 
(224 min.)—Cielito Lindo; Sister Kate; Ban- 
joker; Piano Blues; Farewell Blues (22 min.) 


(London SAH-K 6016 (stereo). I2inLP. 
35s. 9}d.) 


This record was very weH reviewed in 
its monaural form; in stereo it sounds 
even better. The sound is very live and 
brilliant, there is a feeling of spacious- 
nes$ and an illusion of “being there”. 

The performances themselves are still 
not quite as good as those on the first 
disc by the band but it’s still a very enjoy- 
able session of New Orleans jazz. Omer 
Simeon, for my money one of the greatest 
jazz clarinettists of all time, stands head 
and shoulders above the rest of the 
soloists but both the brothers de Paris 
contribute worthwhile solos and play 
magnificently in the ensemble work. I 
normally can’t stand the sound of a har- 
monica but Wilbert Kirk makes it quite 
acceptable here. 

The opening remarks by Wilbur are 
practically inaudible. 


Wilbur de Paris (slide or v-tbn); Sidney de 
Paris (cnt); Omer Simeon (cit); Sonny White 
(p); Lee Blair (bj); Bennie Moten (bs); Wilbert 
Kirk (d and hea). Boston, October 26th, 1956. 


WILBUR DE PARIS 

PLAYS COLE PORTER: 

(a) It’s All Right With Me; (a) Begin The 
Beguine; (c) Wunderbar; (c) Love For Sale; 
(a) You Do Something To Me (18 min.)—(b) 
Anything Goes; (b) I’ve Got You Under My 
Skin; (b) 1 Get A Kick Out Of You; (b) Easy 
To Love; (b) It’s All Right With Me (16 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15156. 12inLP. 35s. 


I think this is probably this band’s best 
LP to date, for with this album of Cole 
Porter tunes they have thrown away the 
two-beat Dixieland tag they have hung 
onto for such a long time and have re- 
placed it with a much more modem 
approach. The rhythm is much tighter 
and more jumpy and the ensembles go 
accordingly with much greater swing. To 
play these tunes, which are to say the 
least unusual material for a band such 
as this, a very high standard of musician- 
ship is required, and on that score the 
band get by with flying colours. Sidney 
De Paris, Doc Cheatham and Omer 
Simeon all contribute some outstandingly 
imaginative solos, the only dull soloist 
being Wilbur who opens his solos 
(“ Under My Skin”; “Anything Goes”) in 
most authoritive fashion and then for 
some reason loses his grip and becomes 
guilty of fashioning the most plodding, 
corny phrases. Sidney’s work is also 
somewhat patchy. He plays a most 
inventive part behind Kirk’s harmonica 
on “Easy To Love’; has a most effective 
muted solo on “Wunderbar”; contributes 
some piping hot open horn on “You Do 
Something To Me”, and yet his lead 
work in the ensembles sometimes sounds 
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sloppy and lazy. This may be the result 
of having a second trumpet beside him, 
for Cheatham, besides playing some good, 
straightforward muted trumpet on “ Its 
All Right” and “Beguine” seems to have 
more idea of what the role for a lead 
trumpet in such a band as this should 
be. He plays with great rhythmic sure- 
ness and quite overshadows De Paris on 
such tracks as “It’s All Right” (second 
version). 

Simeon’s work shows taste and control 
throughout. His solos sound hot and he 
must be one of the few clarinettists left 
who really knows how to play a genuine 
polyphonic ensemble part with  intelli- 
gence and authority. He is at his best 
on “I Get A Kick” and “Easy To Love”, 
where he splits a fine chorus with 
Sidney. White’s solo piano is sometimes 
downright corny (“I Get A Kick” and 
“Do Something”) but he holds the 
ensembles together well enough and is 
obviously a good rhythm man. : 

An interesting set to have around, if 
only to show what a band such as this 
can do when they take the trouble to 
get away from the old _ hackneyed 
standards. as 


(a) Wilbur De Paris (tbn/vie-tbn); Sidney 
De Paris (cnt); Doc Cheatham (tpt); Omer 
Simeon (clit); Sonny White (p); Lee Blair (bjo); 
Hayes Alvis (bs); Wilbert Kirk (d/hca). 

(b) Same, Bennie Moten replaces Alvis. 

(c) Same, Cheatham out. 


THE DUTCH SWING COLLEGE 
BAND 


JAZZ AT THE CONCERTGEBOUW, 
AMSTERDAM: 

Way Down Yonder In New Orleans; South 
Rampart Street Parade; The Lonesome Road; 
Sixty-Nine Blues; Creole Love Call; "Deed | Do; 
African Queen (24 min.)—When You’re Smil- 
ing; Squeeze Me; It’s All Right With Me; Old 
Fashioned Love; Jubileum Blues; Buddy’s Habits; 
Way Down Yonder In New Orleans (26 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7293. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


It is not often that concert recordings 
by traditional groups such as this pro- 
duce the relaxed and satisfying music 
that we have here, for this is one of the 
best and most exciting records by this 
band that I can recall hearing. 

It was made on the tenth anniversary 
of the formation of the band, an occa- 
sion celebrated, on the imposing stage 
of the famous Concertgebouw at Amster- 
dam, home of the great classical 
orchestras. The band swing out right 
away with “South Rampart”, after a 
chorus of their theme. Next comes a 
moving rendering of “Lonesome Road” 
~—-Neva Raphaello is a variable artist but 
I have never heard her sing better. She 
is also heard on “Deed I Do” where 
both she and the band really let their 
hair down and swing on out—this is one 
of the best tracks in the album. 

Another excellent track is the sensi- 
tively played “Creole Love Call’ with its 
fine playing by trombone, clarinet and 
trumpet and the Duke-like piano of 
Joop Schrier. As the concert progressed 
the band seem to have gone from strength 
to strength, the finely swinging version of 
Sandy Brown’s “African Queen”, featur- 
ing some excellent clarinet work from 
Jan Morks. 

The enthusiasm and cohesive playing 
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RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


of the group is well maintained on the 
second side which includes a gently rock- 
ing version of “Squeeze Me” and a wel- 
come return of Neva for “Old Fashioned 
Love”. The ginmill piano of Joop 
Schrier is well featured on “Jubileum 
Blues”, a track which also contains a 
good plunger mute chorus by Kolstee. A 
spirited version of “Buddy’s Habits” 
leads the band back into its closing 
theme. 


Wybe Buma (tpt); Wim Kolstee (tbn); Jan 
Morks (cit); Joop Schrier (leader and p); Arie 
Ligthare (bj and g); Bob Van Oven (bs); 
Martien Beenen (d); Neva Raphaello (vo). 
2/4/58. 

Note: Ligthart does not play on ‘‘Sixty-Nine 
Blues’’ which has only bass and drums support 
to the piano solo. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
Harlem Twist; Move Over—Goin’ To Town; 
Chicago Stomp Down 
(Fontana TFE 17117. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Four vintage Ellington sides, none of 
which have ever been issued in this 
country before, and all of which are full 
of interest. Even from this early date 
Ellington’s genius for unusual tone 
colours and his keenness to create sOme- 
thing different is very evident. The 
orchestral passages show the way for 
what was to come later, and for soloists 
Duke even then had a very talented 
array. Bubber Miley with his plunger 
mute was a tremendous performer, his 
piquant “preacher” solos being a feature 
of all of the first three tracks. Joe 
“Tricky Sam” Nanton was another of 
the great foundation stones of the Elling- 
ton band who can be heard here. “Move 
Over” has some fine playing by Lonnie 
Johnson, with other solos by Hodges 
and, the then very ebullient, Bigard. 
“Goin’ To Town” has a slightly enlarged 
personnel and features the ever depend- 
able Carney on baritone. 

No collection should be without these 
examples of the early work of the most 
significant artist in the jazz field. 

S.T. 


“Chicago Stomp Down'’—Ellington (p); Louis 
Metcalfe, Jabbo Smith (tpts); Joe Nanton (tbn); 
Otto Hardwicke, Rudy Jackson, Harry Carney 
(reeds); Fred Guy (bjo); Wellman Braud (bs); 
Sonny Greer (d). 3/11/27. 

“Harlem Twist’’—Ellington, Bubber Miley, 
Metcalfe (tpts); Nanton, Hardwicke, Carney, 
Guy, Braud, Greer, Barney Bigard (cit). 19/1/28. 

“Move Over’’—Arthur Whetsel (tpt) and 
Lonnie Johnson (g) added. Johnny Hodges re- 
places Hardwicke. 1/10/28. 

“Goin’ To Town’’—Fredy Jenkins replaces 
Metcalfe. Hardwicke added. 20/11/28. 


DUKE ELLINGTON 
CARAVAN: 
(a) Caravan; (b) Sophisticated Lady—(c) 
Perdido; (d) Mood Indigo 
(RCA RCX 1022. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Four more Ellington reissues from a 
much later period. The tracks on Side 
One show Duke’s tremendous flair for 
melody. “Caravan” is very prettily 
scored, and has solos from Lawrence 
Brown, Hamilton and a very humorous 
fiddle foray from Nance. The “Lady” is 
a good version of Duke’s lush portrait of 
a school teacher, and contains some of 
his uniquely phrased piano. This is my 


personal favourite version of “Perdido”. 
Stewart and Nance both contribute solos 
and Ben Webster comes up with a 
beauty. For some reason the rhythm 
here seems much lighter and more 
bouncy than on any other version of the 
same tune. “Indigo” comes from an 
earlier period. It is a little banjo ridden 
_ stodgy, but Bigard plays exceedingly 
well. 


S.T. 


(a) Ray Nance, Taft Jordan, Shelton Hemp- 
hill, Cat Anderson, Rex Stewart (tpts); Claude 
Jones, Lawrence Brown, Joe Nanton (tbns); 
Jimmy Hamilton (cit); Johnny Hodges, Otto 
Hardwicke (alto); Al Sears (tnr); Harry Carbey 
(bar); Ellington (p); Fred Guy (g); Alvin 
Raglan (bs); Sonny Greer (d). 11/5/45. 

(b) Same except Bob Haggart replaces Raglin. 
14/5/45. 

(c) Stewart, Nance, Wallace Jones (tpts); 
Nanton Brown, Juan Tizol (tbns); Barney Bigard 
(clt); Hodges, Hardwicke, Carney (reeds); Ben 
Webster (tnr); Ellington, Guy, Raglin, Greer. 
21/1/42. 

(d) Arthur Whetsel, Cootie Williams, Freddy 
Jenkins (tpts); Tizol, Nanton (tbns); Bigard 
(clit); Hodges (alto); Carney (bar); Ellington, 
Guy (bjo); Greer, Wellman, Braud (bs). 
10/12/30. 


ELLA FITZGERALD 
RELAXING WITH ELLA: 


“1 Get A Kick Out Of You; I’ve Got You Under 


My Skin—What Is This Thing Called Love; It’s 
All Right With Me 


(HMV 7EG 8451. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


What is there to say? This is Ella, 
singing well the songs everybody knows. 
In a sense, this is at the top of the pop 
division, but they are popular songs 
which by now are classic, and which have 
all of Cole Porter’s tricks of sophistica- 
tion and brash elegance. 

Buddy Bregman’s work behind Ella is 
just that type of highly competent orches- 
tral work which one hears behind the 
top singers, saying the right thing in the 
right place, without being at all obtru- 
sive. If you like Ella, and who doesn’t, 
you will like this. 

GB. 


BUD FREEMAN 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Shim-Me-Sha-Wabble; At The Jazz Band Bali— 
That Da Da Strain; After Awhile 
(Fontana TFE 17082. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Though Bud Freeman, as may be 
heard on two tracks of the McKenzie- 
Condon EP, is fundamentally of the 
Chicago school of jazz, by the time this 
recording was made, 1940, he had veered 
more towards the Dixieland school. All 
the same, the economy of notes and 
short, sharp phrases are still apparent 
here, a style shared by Pee Wee Russell. 
The other two members of the front line, 
Teagarden and Kaminsky, the latter a 
very restricted musician, play essentially 
in the Dixieland tradition. 

The fusion of styles here is effective 
and indeed formed the basis of what 
became known, around about this time, 
as Nicksieland jazz. These performances 
still sound pretty good and rather better 
than most of the recent offerings by the 
musicians concerned, with the exception 
perhaps of Bud Freeman himself. 

“Jazz Band Ball” features some typical, 
relaxed Teagarden and a good muted 
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solo from Kaminsky. “After Awhile”, 
is played with great delicacy and charm. 
Here, as on the other tracks, it is Jack 
Teagarden who highlights the perform- 
ances. 
Max Kaminsky (tpt); Jack Teagarden (tbn); 
Pee Wee Russell (clit); Bud Freeman (ten); Dave 
Bowman (p); Eddie Condon (g); Mort Stuhl- 
maker (bs); Dave Tough (d). 23/7/40. 


STAN GETZ 
Love Is Here To Stay—A Handful Of Star; 
(Columbia LB 10107. 78 r.p.m. 5s. 114d.) 


Two ballads get the usual treatment 
less the inspiration we usually expect 
from Getz and Levy. Getz gives “Love” 
an offhanded interpretation it doesn’t 
deserve and seems to ignore a lot of 
moves in the progression. 

Lack of brilliance in the recording 
only adds to the general apathy. 


STAN GETZ 
MORE COOL SOUNDS: 
Where Or When—Woodyn You 
(Columbia SEB 10117. EP. IIs. 4d.) 


“Where” gets new treatment here at a 
medium tempo and Getz does wonders 
with it. Just as Bauer complements 
Konitz I feel that Lou Levy is the 
pianist for this fabulous tenor voice. Getz 
has so much feeling for music that he 
can thrill with just one note. 

The reverse has a great swing to it 
and runs just the right length. There 
aren’t many around who can swing a 
tune with the conviction and concentra- 
tion that Getz seldom seems to lack. My 
copy is practically worn through already. 

Stan Getz (ten); Lou Levy (p); Leroy Vin- 
negar (bs); Stan Levey (d). 2nd August, 1957. 


BENNY GOODMAN 
SING SING SING: 
Sing Sing Sing—Bugle Call Rag; Mad House 
(RCA RCX-1026. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


It is odd now to think how pre-war 
purists carried on about Benny Good- 
man—‘‘traitor to jazz, rabble-rouser, 
lackey of tin pan alley” and so on. 
Swing was a dirty word, uttered in terms 
of utmost contempt. Goodman’s big band 
Output can be seen now as minor rhythm 
music of great competence, in the true 
tradition of jazz, with Goodman himself 
as nothing more than a great populariser, 
in his own playing very much the little 
master of jazz clarinet, whose influence 
has dwindled to nothing. 

Apparent in these tracks is the hand 
of Fletcher Henderson (particularly in 
“Mad House”), the influence of Eddie 
Miller on the tenor players of the thirties, 
the dominance of Ziggy Elman in the 
trumpet playing of the time. A faded 
period appeal, perhaps, but it is honest 
white jazz which may have been over- 
valued, but has never been unattractive. 


BENNY GOODMAN and his 
orchestra, featuring 
JIMMY RUSHING 


BENNY IN BRUSSELS—VOL. 2: 
Stealin’ Apples; Memories Of You; Balkan Mixed 
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Mixed 


‘ECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


Gil; Gershwin Medley (The Man 1! Love; Oh, 
t-dy Be Good; Somebody Loves Me; 1 Got 
Roythm) (22 min.)—St. Louis Blues; Mr. Five 
By Five; March Of The Belgian Paratroops; One 
O’Clock Jump; Goodbye (17 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7300. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


The second volume of performances 
by the Goodman orchestra at the Brus- 
sels World Fair last summer suffers from 
the same shortcomings as its predecessor. 
Henderson’s “Stealin’ Apples” is a good 
opener for although somewhat stodgily 
played, it is redeemed by the piano 
work of Roland Hanna and some im- 
peccable clarinet os by Benny him- 
self. “Memories Of You” by a quartet 
drawn from the band also reveals that 
Benny has lost little of his skill, but 
Hanna, though good, is not yet a Teddy 
Wilson. The quartet is also featured in 
a selection of Gershwin tunes which 
could scarcely be called distinguished. 

Jimmy Rushing’s jumping version of 
“Mr. Five By Five” although good is 
hardly representative of his true talents. 
The big band versions of “St. Louis 
Blues” and “One O’Clock Jump” lack the 
sparkle of the original, while “Balkan 
Mixed Grill” and “March Of The 
Belgian Paratroops” were evidently in- 
cluded for commercial reasons only. 

I liked this album rather better than 
the previous one but both will disappoint 
those who, like your reviewer, are Good- 
man enthusiasts. 


Benny Goodman, Zoot Sims, Gene Allen, 
Ernie Mauro, Seldon Powell (reeds); Taft Jordan, 


John Frosk, E. V. Perry, Billy Hodges (tpts); 
Vernon Brown, Rex Peer, Willis Dennis (tbns); 
Roland Hanna (p); Arvell Shaw (bs); Billy 
Bauer (g); Roy Burnes (d). Brussels, May, 
958. 


EDMOND HALL 
Sweet Georgia Brown; ’S Wonderful—You Madc 
Me Love You; Sting On The Wings 


(Fontana TFE 17076. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


‘ These sides were made in Buenos 
Aires in 1957 whilst Hall was on tour 
with the Armstrong All Stars. They show 
him as a graceful clarinettist with an 
enviable technique and a fine, round tone. 
None of the tracks ever really gets hot, 
but Hall indulges in some good, free 
blowing on the first two tracks, both of 
which swing in a carefree manner. “You 
Made Me Love You” is a kind of cod 
performance which does not altogether 
come off, whilst the final track is a some- 
what odd original tune by Hall. 

The rhythm section was_ recruited 
locally and boasts a very competent 
pianist who obviously knows his 1G 


" Edmond Hall (clt); Lopez Furst (p); Lopez 
Ruiz (bs); Pichi Mazzei (d). 
WILBUR HARDEN 


MAINSTREAM 1958: 
Wells Fargo; West 42nd Street; E.F.F.P.H. (20 
min. )—Snuffy; Rhodomagnetics (17 min.) 


(London LTZ-C 15159. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Wilbur Harden is a Miles Davis disciple 
without sounding too derivative. He’s a 


‘EAST COASTING’ 


Charlie Mingus 


with Jimmy Knepper, 
Clarence Shaw, Shafi Hadi 


Titles include: Memories of You: 
West Coast Ghost; Conversation; 
S5ist Street Blues. 


Parlophone PMC1092 (LP) 


‘THE HIGH 
AND THE MIGHTY ’ 
Lionel Hampton 
with Oscar Peterson, Herb Ellis, 
Ray Brown and Buddy Rich 
Titles include: The High and the 
Mighty; Paper Moon; Midnight 
Sun; Love is here to stay. 
Columbia ‘Clef? 33CX10146 (LP) 


Latest Modern Jazz 


‘CAT ON A 
HOT TIN HORN’ 


The ‘Cat’ Anderson Orchestra 
featuring Jimmy Cleveland 
and Jimmy Forrest 
Titles include: Cat’s in the Alley; 
Don’t get around much any more; 
You're the cream in my coffee. 
Mercury MMB12006 (LP) 


‘JAZZ GIANTS’ 
with Stan Getz, Gerry Mulligan, 
Harry Edison and the Oscar- 
Peterson Trio plus Louis Bellson 
Titles include: 
When your lover has gone; 
Woodyn you; Ballade Medley. 
Columbia ‘Clef?’ 33CX10147 (LP) 


lyrical soloist equipped with the ability to 
play constructive solos without becom- 
ing over-involved in the intricacies of 
technique, Like Miles, his tone is not all 
that could be desired, and a greater degree: 
of fluency could broaden his scope con- 
siderably. On the whole, however, he’s 
a hornman worthy of more than casual 
attention, and this album, featuring five 
of his originals, also shows that he’s a_ 


. jazz composer of reasonable Promise. 


The. “angry yeuhg tenor” of John 
Coltrane—who séems to have been set 
on a pedestal by most modernists in 
recent months—is s6émewhat subdued on 
this set. His solos are less angular and 
aggressive than on some of his other 
albums—either a sign of approaching 
maturity or a day when he got out of the 
right side of the bed! In any event, his: 
blowing here is: more purposeful and 
direct than usual, and even embodies a- 
degree of hitherto absent subtlety. Non- 
Coltrane listeners, I feel, will be pleasant- 
ly ex especially by his second solo 
on ‘“E.F.F.P-H.” 

The Tommy Flanagan, 
equally fine as soloist or accompanist, 
heads a useful rhythm trio completed by 
Doug Watkins and comparative new- 
comer Louis Hayes. Watkins puts down 
a tasty bowed solo on “West 52nd St.” 
while Flanagan contributes welcome solos 
to every track. Hayes is a driving, ex- 
plosive drummer in the best Art Blakey 
tradition, but there are occasions when 
his playing could be a little crisper. 
Harden and Coltrane ‘split the bulk of the 


“MONDAY NIGHT 
AT BIRDLAND’ 
featuring Hank Mobley, Billy Root, 
Curtis Fuller and Lee Morgan. 
Walkin’; All the things you are; 
Bags groove; There will never 
be another you. 
Columbia 33SX1160 (LP) 


Also an EP by the 
Bill Holman— 
Mel Lewis Quintet 
H.M.V. 7EG8459 (EP) 


* There are no new ‘CLEF’ 
releases for July, but the new 
*CLEF’ Catalogue, price Is. 6d., 
gives details of all records issued 
to February, 1959, and complete 
information on personnels and 
recording dates. 


E.M.I. Records Ltd., 8-11 Great Castle Street, London, W1 
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Since the first ‘hollers, ringshouts’ and work songs were heard in the cotton 
fields of the South and the streets af New Orleans, the blues has become a 
traveller. Wherever the Negro journeyed he took his music with him—the 
blind man, led by a small boy, sang it accompanying himself on the guitar; 
small jazz groups played it, big bands played it, but throughout it remained 
the blues. Some of the characteristics which distinguish the blues have been 
_ retained in Negro religious music. A picture of the blues which omitted 
mention of Sister Rosetta Tharpe—one of the great 
gospel singers of our time—would therefore be incomplete. 
The picture given here endeavours to be at least compre- 
_ hensive, and however sophisticated some of the singers 
may be they are still the great interpreters of life. 
REX HARRIS 


What is soul in jazz is soul in 

gospel music—a gospel singer really 
has to feel and believe with her 
body and soul what she is singing. 
Surely Sister Rosetta does just that. 
GOSPEL TRAIN 

Don’t take everybody to be your friend; 
Fonah; Fesus is here today; My journey 
to the sky1; Down by the river side; lorning 


Up above my head, I hear music in the angoun bl. 
Strange things happening every day; {. Louis 
How far from God; This train; SAH-! 


Were you there when they crucified my 
When I move to the sky; 

Didn't it rain} 

lwith Marie Knight 

and The Sam Price Trio 

LAT 8290 Brunswick 


Ais approach to the blues is 
musical, polished and poignant; 

yet there is no sacrifice of the tension 
and the excitement that are inherent 
in the blues shout. 


NEW ORLEANS BLUES 

Lotus blossom; Trouble in mind; Big fi 
girl; How long blues; Good rollin’ blueser i 
Careless love; Tain’t nobody’s business 
if I do; St. Louis blues; When the sun 
goes down; See see rider 

with Wilbur de Paris 

and his New New Orleans Jazz 
LTZ-K 15150 London 


has long been the King of Jazz—a 
title claimed for him by European critg,; 
like Panassie and Goffin almost 
before he was fully appreciated 
in his own country. 


SATCHMO SINGS SPIRITUALS 
Going to shout all over God’s heaven; 
Nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen; 
Shadrack; Fonah and the whale 

OE 9310 Brunswick EP 
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one-time Kansas City bartender, 
really {isone of the most durable of the 


r at blues shouters. Known as ‘Big’ 


ing. Turner to distinguish him from 
; tha spianist of that name. 

HE BOSS OF THE BLUES 
friend; We 
journey Quant a little girl; Wee baby blues; 


de; ning glories; How long blues; Piney 


in the aimgoun blues; You’re driving me crazy; 
day; Louis blues 


SAH-K 6019 London @LTZ-K 15053 


nother of the great women jazz 


posers who put Hoagy Carmichael’s 
ockin’ Chair’ on the the move in 1931. 


—E ROCKIN’ CHAIR LADY 
eorgia on my mind; Rockin’ chair; 
pmetimes I’m happy; 


ie perything depends on you; All too soon; 
entail per, come back to me; It’s so peaceful in 


country; More than you know 
8692 Brunswick 


Big 
in’ bluesger intelligent phrasing and 


usiness Mterpretation of a song make her one 


he sun {the leading jazz singers to follow 
the great tradition of Sarah 
ighn and Billie Holiday. 


Jazz SPECIAL REQUEST 


ve me the simple life; Sometimes I’m 
py; Love is here to stay; Something 


live for; I can’t get started; 


st remember April; Supper time; 
d bu took advantage of me 
T 8104 Brunswick 
eaven; 
een; | 


red; Roll’em Pete; Low down dog; 


_Wprdbird suite; Fust one of those things; 
will make you laugh; My one and only 


In devoting herself to the 
tremendous task of recording songs 
from the Bessie Smith repertoire 
she has done something completely 
new and different from her previous 
work. The surprising thing is 

that she attacks some of the tunes 
as young Bessie might have done, 
with a strong beat and great 
solidity in the melodic line. 


LAVERN BAKER SINGS 

BESSIE SMITH 

Gimme a pigfoot; Baby doll; On revival 
day; Money blues; I ain’t gonna play no 
second fiddle; Back water blues; Empty 
bed blues; There’ ll be a hot time in the 
old town tonight; Nobody knows you when 
you're down and out; After you’ve gone; 
Young woman’s blues; Preaching the blues 
LTZ-K 15139 London 


She gained fame as a band singer 
with the small Negro jazz group of 
pianist Teddy Wilson and her singing 
is a perfect illustration of the urban 
jazz singer of the New York club. 


LADY DAY 

Big stuff; No more; Baby, I don’t 
cry over you; I'll look around 

OE 9172 Brunswick EP 


Part 2 

The blues are brewin’; Do your duty; 
Guilty; You better go now 

OE 9199 Brunswick EP 


Part 3 

God bless the child; Them there eyes; y, 
Keeps on rainin’ papa he can’t make no 
time; This is heaven to me 

OE 9251 Brunswick EP 


Time, which to others may be cruel, 
to Ella brings only ever-increasing 
artistry and depth of expression. 


THE FIRST LADY OF SONG 

My one and only love; The impatient years; 
But not like mine; I’ve got the world 

on a string; An empty ballroom; You 
turned the tables on me; Ella’s contri- 
bution to the blues; That’s my desire; 

A satisfied mind; Careless; 

Give a little—get a little; Blue Lou 

LAT 8264 Brunswick 


The blind pianist whose versatility 

has astonished critics and colleagues 
alike. A genius?——The answer is 
much simpler: he says ‘it’s just 

that the blues have really got me’. 
YES INDEED 

What would I do without you; It’s all right; 
I want to know; Yes indeed; Get on the 
right track baby; Talkin’ bout you; 
Swanee River rock; Lonely avenue; 
Blackjack; The sun’s gonna shine again; 
I had a dream; I want a little girl; 
Heartbreaker; Leave my woman alone 
HA-E 2168 London 


RECOROS 


The quarter’s jazz records are fully detailed. 
with notes on some important issues, in the 
Decca-group Jazz Supplements. Supplement 
No. 17, available now, covers Fuly ’58 to 
December ’58 and supplement No. 18 covers 
Fan. ’59 to March ’s59. You can obtain 
your Fazz Supplements either direct from 
us or from your dealer (price 9d. each) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LTD DECCA HOUSE ALBERT EMBANKMENT LONDON SEII 
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solos and are equally impressive, particu- 
larly on “Fargo” and the boppish 
“Snuffy”. Take no notice of the “Main 
stream” tag; it has nothing in common 
with the accepted sense of the word. 

Wilbur Harden (tpt); John Coltrane (ten); 
Tommy Flanagan (p); Doug Watkins (bs); Louis 
Hayes (d). New York, 13th March, 1958. 


THE HAPPY WANDERERS 
plus O 
A DOZEN EVERGREENS: 
The World Is Waiting For The Sunrise; Whisper- 
ing; The Sheik Of Araby; Way Down Yonder In 
New Orleans; Who’s Sorry Now; Shine (18 
min.)— Sweet Georgia Brown; When Day Is 
Done; Blue Skies; | Can’t Give You Anything 
But Love; Honeysuckle Rose; | Got Rhythm 
(18 min.) 


(Esquire 32-081. I2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Much the same mixture as before, but 
this time with a tenor saxophonist added. 
The person in question, Chappie Leroy, 
also doubles on clarinet, and if it’s true 
to say his saxophone playing is ina- 
fluenced by Coleman Hawkins, it is also 
true to say that unhappily he doesn’t 
sound at all like him. 

Really the jazz content here is merely 
coincidental, in fact if you want to hear 
just how not to play jazz trumpet, you 
have only to listen to “Blue Skies” or “I 
Got Rhythm” for two perfect examples. 

The tunes, one from each year from 
1919 to 1930 have a pleasant nostalgic 
sound, but the spoken comments which 
link each track sound awfully corny and 
rather unnecessary. However, I suppose 
they do fit into the general picture. 

George Franks (tpt); William Lingman (tbn); 
Chappie Leroy (ten/cit); Arthur Stahl, Victor 
Stahl (bjo); Leonard Stahl (bs). 16/3/59. 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


BY HIS WORD: 

Down By The Riverside; Just A Little While To 

Stay ere—By His Word; Standing Here 
Wondering Which Way To Go 


(Philips BBE 12229. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Rudi Blesh once compared Mahalia 
Jackson’s singing to an African Gabon 
mask, saying that it was at once fine and 
folk art. This seems true enough. Yet, 
sometimes, for all the power, warmth 
and dignity of her performances, one gets 
the impression that she is just a shade 
too “straight”, just a step too far removed 
from her folk roots, towards Marian 
Anderson and away from Ernestine 
Washington and Lottie Peavey. This is 
especially noticeable on her _ studio 
recordings. 

As a singer with a religious message 
—teligious, that is, in the true sense of 
the word—Mahalia demands a responsive 
audience who will receive that message. 
That is why her Newport LP was such 
a triumph—the listener can sense the 
rapport that existed between the artist 
and the hushed crowd. Given the 
proper situation, the folk side of 
Mahalia prevailed, and she sang with a 
fervour and swing that she seldom attains 
in a studio. From this it follows that 
the best place to record her would be in 
church, singing for her own people. 

The above EP is a studio recording 
and, in view of the availability of the 
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Newport LP (Philips BBL 7289), cannot 
be unreservedly recommended. Even so, 
judged in relation to spiritual-gospel 
singing in general, it is well worth 
having. Mahalia rocks easily through 
“Little While”, stomping the words like 
a good New Orleans horn, and it be- 
comes easy to see where Johnny Dodds 
learned those ecstatic, swooping runs of 
his. “Riverside” and “By His Word” 
are rather stiff and unexciting, but the 
lyrics of “Standing” are poetry and 
would seem to have especial significance 
for many people today. Put it on your 
list, but after the LP and the Top Rank 
EP reviewed below. sie 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
MAHALIA JACKSON VOL. I: 
Consider Me; I’m Gonna Wait Until My Change 
Comes—Get Away, Jordan; | Have A Friend 


(Top Rank JKR 8006. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


A very moving Mahalia EP that 
contradicts, to some extent, my claims 
about her studio recordings in the review 
above. The first lady of the gospel swings 
passionately through all these tracks, 
making one wish that there were a few 
mofe musicians around these days who 
could play the way she sings. For 
Mahalia’s phrasing, timbre and timing 
are as much of New Orleans as the play- 
ing of Johnny Dodds, or Mutt Carey, or 
early Armstrong—so I don’t quite get 
sleeve-writer Charles Fox when he says 
“And where blues express emotion, 
—human emotion, gospel songs... 
communicate passion”. Passion, emotion, 
what’s the difference? There’s none, 
accordyig to my dictionary which, ad- 
mittedly, only cost five bob in Wool- 
worths. 

Anyway, I'd go as far as to say that 
“I’m Gonna Wait” is one of the finest 
things Mahalia has done, with the other 
three not far behind. It is difficult to 
realise that such dignity can exist 
today. 

TS. 


AHMAD JAMAL 
AT THE PERSHING: 
But Not For Me; Surrey With The Fringe On 
Top; Moonlight In Vermont; Music, Music, 
Music; No Greater Love (154 min.)—Poinci- 
ana; Woody’n You; What’s New (154 min.) 
(London LTZ-M 15162. J2inLP. 35s. 94d. 


SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Perfidia; Something To Remember You By; Black 
Beauty; Don’t Blame Me 


(Fontana TFE 17114. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Jamal is a much simpler, more straight- 
forward pianist than I had expected. 
had heard and read about him, but have 
not previously: come to grips with his 
piano playing. Now that I have, I find 
much to commend in his work. Reason- 
able economy of notes is combined with 
a pleasantly unpredictable treatment of 
melody. Underlying all this I detect an 
enormous Garner influence, both in har- 
many and rhythmic approach. In the 
more recent LP recording (1958) there 
are instances where I can fault his pedal 
work—I suspect that therein lies the 
criticism that he is a cocktail pianist. 
For one so accomplished in the technical 
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sense I find this fault surprising and 
annoying; it must be done deliberately, 
as a challenge to those other pianists 
who concentrate on clear precision for 
their rhythmic effect. 

Ahmad Jamal wastes no time in get- 
ting to grips with his themes. Probably 
the most satisfying performance is the 
slow treatment of “Black Beauty” on the 
EP, where great delicacy and precision 
of treble notes is combined with some 
firm block chording in the bass. Harping 
back to Garner again, Jamal does not 
show the rhythmic strength in the bass 
that has become a hall-mark of every 
Garner piece. Nevertheless he opens a 
new field in piano playing, essentially 
listenable, and occasionally less obvious 
than the vociferous Mr. Garner. Bassist 
Israel Crosby is notable as accompanist 
in both sessions. 

GL. 


LP.—Ahmad Jamal (p); Israel Crosby (bs); 
Vernell Fournier (d). Chicago, 16th Jan., 1958. 

EP.—Jamal (p); Crosby (bs); Ray Crawford 
(g). 25th Oct., 1955. 


JAZZ GREATS 
THE BIG BANDS VOL. |: 
Bennie Moten, Lafayette; Count Basie, South— 
Duke Ellington, Lover Man; Fletcher Henderson, 
Shoe Shine Boy 


(RCA RCK: 1027. EP, 12s... 344.) 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK, VOL. 2: 

New Orleans Rhythm Kings, She’s Cryin’ For Me; 

O. Dixieland Jazz Band, Livery Stable Blues— 

Red and Miff’s Stompers, Davenport Blues; Joe 
Venuti Blue Four, Wild Dog 


(RCA RCX 1028. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


If these two issues can be taken as a 
criterion, this new Gold Standard Series 
looks as if it is going to be a useful 
collection. I think it a pity they had to 
mix the bands in this way (surely there 
is room for a Moten EP in the cata- 
logue), but suppose, for general purposes, 
this is really the way to present such jazz 
items. The opener to Vol. 1 is a cracker 
and swings violently from start to finish. 
Solos from Lips Page, Ben Webster, and 
Basie—and don’t those all-in choruses 
really go? It must have been an ex- 
perience to attend a dance at which this 
group performed. The 1947 Basie item 
shows which way the band were headed, 
even then. The brass sound as sharp as 
a knife edge and “Sweets” Edison was 
playing some wonderful trumpet. 

The Ellington track is not from his 
best period, but is a pretty enough 
version of a pretty tune. The 1936 
Henderson has a vocal by. Roy Eldridge 
and some prettily phrased trumpet by 
Joe Thomas. Other soloists are Buster 
Bailey, Ed Cuffee, and Chu Berry. Full 
personnels are printed on the sleeve. 

The second record is a bit of a curate’s 
egg. The N.O.R.K.’s, perhaps because 
their playing is nearer that of the New 
Orleans coloured musicians, show them- 
selves as much the best group of these 
four. They work up from an easy, 
relaxed start to a fine swinging climax, 
the final ensembles being finely knit and 
excellently balanced. Mares, Pecora and 
Cordella all play real good jazz. This 
particular track was recorded in New 
Orleans in 1925. The O.D.J.B. side 
comes from 1917. The band had a 
stilted kind of rhythm, but boasted a fine 
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clarinettist in Larry Shields. The 
Stampers track sounds rather stiff, with 
its precise rhythm and methodical solos, 
but it is very accurately performed, and 
is a good example of Red Nichols’ work 
of the 1927 period. The last track 
features some wild fiddle playing by Joe 
Venuti in company with that great 
guitarist Eddie Lang. Despite the 
rhythm section (or absence of it) the 
group manage to sparkle. ‘i 


STAN KENTON 

THE BALLAD STYLE OF STAN KENTON: 

Then Vill Be Tired Of You; More Than You 
Know; When Stars Looked Down; The End Of 
A Love Affair; A Sunday Kind Of Love; Moon 
Song (194 min.)—Early Autumn; How Am |! 
To Know?; The Things We Did Last Summer; 
We'll Be Together Again; How Deep Is The 
Ocean?; The Night We Called It A Day (19 min.) 


(Capitol ST 1068. (stereo). I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


This is not a jazz record; it is superior 
dance music impeccably played by a 
bunch of skilled technicians. The 
arrangements are alluring and the whole 


thing has an air of professional slick- . 


ness about it. 

It is also a bore. All the numbers 
have a sameness about them (and that’s 
something you couldn’t say about Stan’s 
original band) with Kenton taking most 
of the solos in a doodling sort of way. 

The stereo effect is pleasant but not as 
obvious as in some other discs from 
Capitol. 

K.B. 


Personnel and recording date not given. 


LEE KONITZ 

JUST SWINGS: 

Memories Of You; When You’re Smiling— 
Sunday; John Quill 


(Columbia SEB 10115. EP. Ils. 4d.) 


A well-varied collection of tunes on 
which the empathy of Konitz and Bauer 
is always in evidence. ‘Memories’ has 
a lot of soulful moments while “Smilin’”’, 
taken at bounce tempo, has a fresh, 
relaxed sound. The tracks on the second 
side are both slows. 

One can always sense a completeness 
in Konitz’s offerings if he is in good 
company; and he is here. 

B.B. 

Lee Konitz (alto); Billy Bauer (g); Henry 
Grimes (bs); Dave Bailey (d). New York, 22nd 
October, 1957. 


JIMMY LYTELL 
A Blues Serenade—Hot Cargo 
(London HL 8873. 45 and 78 r.p.m. 6s. 3d.) 


Veteran clarinettist of The Original 
Memphis Five, Jimmy Lytell, accom- 
panied by organ and rhythm section in 
two very strange performances which 
are hard to categorise. Both tunes were 
written by Jimmy and Frank Signorelli, 
and although Jimmy plays well on both 
it seems more than a pity that he could 
not have been supported by a small 
swinging group, instead of such a stodgy 
one. The second side is the better, but 
it can only be recommended for Jimmy’s 
clarinet playing. 


BIG MAYBELLE 


Baby, Won’t You Please Come Home—Say It 
Isn’t So 


(London 45-HLC 8854. 45 r.p.m. 6s. 4d.) 


Like so many obscure artists who have 
appeared on London 45s, this singer has 
been something of a minor surprise. 
She obviously belongs to the blues- 
belting, gospel-shouting tradition; her 
voice is “big” and emotional in the 
Bessie Smith manner, although it lacks 
by far the grandeur and depth that 
always marked Bessie’s work. 

“Baby”, because it is a tune more 
suited to the singer’s style, is the better 
side. Maybelle is warm and restrained 
during the first chorus, but in the last 
she gets tough, mussing up the melodic 
line and growling lustily. The accom- 
paniment is slick but hot, and a wailing 
alto (Ernie Wilkins?) and a semi-tailgate 
trombone (Urbie Green?) share an inter- 
esting chorus in a sort of neo-New 
Orleans style. 

The Irving Berlin pop is not so 
successful. Maybelle lacks the artistry 
to transform the B-grade lyrics and the 
group makes those lush, steamy sounds 
that many “mainstream” musicians sub- 
stitute for blues feeling. 

Given a set of blues and a rocking 
band this lady might put down some 
really memorable music. In the mean- 
time this should make good occasional 
listening. 

TS. 


McKENZIE AND CONDON 


McKENZIE & CONDON’S CHICAGOANS: 
(a) Sugar; (a) China Boyv—(b) Nobody's 
Sweetheart; (b) Liza 


(Parlophone GEP 8744. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


_ It is difficult today to realize the 
impact that such recordings as these 
made when they were first issued over 
here—a difficulty made more apparent 
because so few of today’s jazz recordings 
make any impact at all. 

For anyone not familiar with Chicago 
style at its. best, these four performances 
are the complete answer. The economy 
of notes and biting rhythm which have 
become associated with this type of jazz 
are very much in evidence, while Tesch- 
macher’s solo work throughout is out- 
standing. The fact that Tesch arranged 
most of “Nobody’s Sweetheart” makes 
no difference to the spontaneity of the 
performance and this remains, to my 
ears, the best of the four with Tesch, 
Jimmy McPartland and Bud Freeman all 
in wonderful form. “China Boy”, too, 
is a reallv exciting track with the rhythm 
section giving the soloists a really driving 
backing. 

This is a record well worth having and 
it is to be hoped that Parlophone will 
see fit to reissue a great many more of 
their once famous Rhythm Stylé Series. 


P.T. 


(a) Jimmy McPartland (cnt); Frank Teschma- 
cher (cit); Milton ‘‘Mezz’’ Mezzrow (ten); Joe 
Sullivan (p); Eddie Condon (bj); Jim Lannigan 
(bs); Gene Krupa (d). Recorded, Chicago, 
8/12/27. 


(b) As for (a) except that Bud Freeman re- 
places Mezzrow (ten) and on “‘Liza’’ Lannigan 
plays tuba. Recorded, Chicago, 16/12/27. 
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HELEN MERRILL 


THE NEARNESS OF YOU: 

(a) Bye Bye Blackbird; (b) When The Sun 

Comes Out—(b) All Of You; (b) The Nearness 
Of You 


(Mercury YEP 9506. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


The sleeve notes go to a great deal of 
trouble to explain Miss Merrill’s lack of 
success and recognition in the jazz field, 
but a listen to these performances will 
give you more than a clue as to why. 
She is unbearably cute and self-conscious 
in all that she does, and one has only to 
listen to the gimmick-ridden version of 
“Bye Bye Blackbird”, to hear her run 
the gamut of her tricks. “When The 
Sun Comes Out” is sung in a flat, dull 
manner with pretty-pretty accompani- 
ment, but the first track on the reverse 
is rather better. Bill Evans has a neat 
piano solo and Miss Merrill almost 
manages to swing the last chorus. 
“Nearness” marks a return to rather 
toneless gloom with Bobby Jaspar’s flute 
in the background. 

P.T. 


(a) Helen Merrill (vcl); Mike Simpson (f); 
Dick Marx (p); John Frigo (bs); Fred Rund- 
quist (g); Jerry Slosberg (d). Chicago, 18-19/ 
12/57. 

(b) Helen Merrill (vcl); Bob Jaspar (f); 
Bill Evans (p); Oscar Pettiford (bs); George 
Russell (g); Jo Jones (d). New York, 21/2/58. 
) 

THE METRONOME ALL-STARS 
(a) Blue Lou (b) The Blues (c) Bugle Cal! Rag 
(d) One O’Clock Jump (e) Look Out (18} min.) 
(f) Metronome All-Out (g) Overtime (h) 

Victory Ball (184 min.) 


(Camden CDN 122. 1I2inLP. 26s. 24d.) 


These four groups represent the win- 
ners of the Metronome polls between the 
years 1939 and 1949. Because of the 
war there was 2 gap of five years from 
1941 onwards and the styles of jazz 
consequently changed to some _ great 
degree. The latter groups are bigger and 
although exciting are somewhat untidy; 
too many soloists try to crowd in, in 
what was then only a relatively short 
recording performance. It is, therefore, 
the earlier sides that are the most 
successful. 

“Blue Lou” and “The Blues” are both 
excellent and really represent the swing 
era at its best. Berigan’s trumpet 
playing is outstanding and so too are 
the solos from Teagarden and Bob Zurke. 
The next session has some fine contribu- 
tions from Hawkins, Higginbotham, Wil- 
liams and Christian, whilst Ellingtot’s 
composition “All-Out” contains good 
trumpet by Williams and Edison and a 
typical offering from Hodges. The final 
two tracks have a much more boppy 
sound, with solos from Parker, Gillespie, 
Navarro, Miles Davis and Tristano, etc. 
The trumpets compete excitingly on 
“Overtime”, and Parker’s gontribution to 
“Victory Ball’ is a beauty. All-in-all a 
very worthwhile anthology. 

The complete personnels would take 
up too much space, but the soloists are 
listed in order below. 

S.T. 


(a) Bunny Berigan, Jack T>oasarden, Eddie 
Miller, Sonny Dunham, Benny Goodman, Bob 
Zurke, Ray Bauduc, Berigan. 
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(b) Carmen, Mastren, Bob Haggart, Tommy 
Dorsey, Teagarden, Harry James, Arthur Rollini, 
Goodman, Zurke, Haggart, Teagarden. 12/1/39. 

(c) Goodman, J. C. Higginbotham, Toots 
Mondello, Count Basie, Colman Hawkins, Cootie 
Williams, Ziggy Elman, James. 

(d) Basie, Charlie Christian, Higginbotham, 
Williams, Benny Carter, James, Goodman. 
16/1/41. 

(e) Chubby Jackson, Teddy Wilson, Tiny 
Grimes, Flip Phillips, George Auld, Buddy De 
Franco, Harry Edison, Williams, Rex Stewart. 

(f) Higginbotham, Grimes, Norvo, Johnny 
Hodges, Bill Harris, Norvo, Harry Carney, 
Norvo, Herbie Fields. 15/1/46. 

(g) Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, Charlie 
Ventura, Kai Winding, De Franco, Eddie 
Sagranski, J. J. Johnson, Lennie Tristano, Billy 
Bauer, Miles Davis’, Fats Navarro. 

(h) Parker, Davis, De Franco, Johnson 
Ventura, Winding, Navarro, Tristano, Ernie 
Caceres, Gillespie. 3/1/49. 


OSCAR PETERSON 
WITH HIS TRIO AND QUARTET: 
The Golden Striker; Bye Bye Blackbird—Singin’ 
in The Rain 


(HMV 7EG 8450. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


These three selections follow the usual 
Peterson pattern and those who attended 
any of his recent concerts will know just 
what to expect. 

Personally, I don’t care for any of 
these very much. They feature the usual 
flashy technique which he seems to be 
able to turn on at will, like tap water. 
“Golden Striker”, for instance, with its 
pretentious intro and classical styled 
coda, has little to offer except a fair 
guitar solo. by Herb Ellis. “Blackbird” 
is rather more interesting, but it is more 
for the dovetailing of the playing by the 
three musicians than for the jazz 
content. 

“Singing In The Rain’, which has 
Louis Bellson added on drums, is a fast 
and furious version of the old pop 
which confirms my opinion that Oscar is 
one of the most crashing bores in con- 
temporary jazz. 

Pas 


Oscar Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (g); Ray 
Brown (bs). For third title add: Louis Bellson 
(¢). 


PAUL QUINICHETTE and 
CHARLIE ROUSE 
THE CHASE IS ON: 
The Chase Is On; When The Blues Come On; 
This Can’t Be Love; Last Time For Love (19} 
min.)—You’re Cheating Yourself; Knittin’; 
Tender Trap; The Things | Love (19 min.) 


(Parlophone PMC 1090. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


But for the exigencies of the alphabet, 
this review would fall naturally next to 
the notes on the Webster-Hawkins duet. 
Here are two more tenor players, this 
time stemming from the Lester Young 
school, going through their paces in a 
potpourri of standards and originals. The 
title is misleading—this is a collabora- 
tion, not a contest, and there is, wisely, 
no attempt made to turn the performance 
into the sort of competitive marathon 
which the word “chase” suggests. An 
interesting point emerges. When Lester 
joined Fletcher Henderson as _ replace- 
ment for Hawkins in 1934, he was 
criticised because of the comparative 
lightness of his sound. Even when he 
was with Basie, he was constantly ribbed 
by the Hawkins-inspired Herschel Evans 
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fox playing tenor like an alto. Today, 
the Lester approach has been carried 
further still in the direction of lightness 
of sound, and on this record, Quinichette, 
with a near carbon-copy of the Lester 
sound, is the more heavy-handed of the 
two. Rouse plays in a manner strongly 
reminiscent of Frank Wess, with a light 
modern touch but with a warm, slightly 
muffied tone which is the antithesis of 
“cool”. In addition to sterling work 
from the two principals, there is some 
fine piano from Jamaican Wynton Kelly, 
and the ever-reliable Hank Jones, and 
good rhythmic support from Wendell 
Marshall and Ed Thigpen, with or with- 
out Freddy Greene. If am_ less 
enthusiastic about this pair than about 
the “Blue Saxophone” team, it is because 
I am temperamentally more in sympathy 
with the highly personal sounds which 
the two veterans emit. The fifties is the 
era of highly talented mortals. The 
thirties was the age of giants. 

Paul Quinichette, Charlie Rouse (ten); Wyn- 
ton Kelly (p); Wendell Marshall (bs); Ed 
Thigpen (d). Hank Jones (p) replaces Kelly 
and Freddie Greene (g) added on ‘Cheatin’ "’ 
and ‘‘Blues Come On’’. 


JIMMY RANEY 

IN THREE ATTITUDES: 

(c) So In Love; (a) Indian Summer; (b) Fan- 
fare; (c) Last Night When We Were Young 
(17 min.)—(a) On The Rocks; (b) Passport 
To Pimlico; (a) Strike Up The Band; (c) 

Up In Quincy’s Room (18 min. )— 
(HMV CLP 1264. 1I2in'.P. 34s. 


The somewhat pretentious title of this 
album refers to the fact that these tracks 
were made at three different sessions. 
The first one features the valve trombone 
of Bob Brookmeyer on two ballads and 
an original, “Up In Quincy’s Room”. Of 
these the gently swinging version of “So 
In Love” is the best with Bob and Jimmy 
plaving well together, ably supported by 
a lively rhythm section. 

“Attitude” 2 features the tenor playing 
of Al Cohn on Johnny Mandel’s original 
“Passport To Pimlico” (Pimlico, in 
America, is a famous.racecourse). Though 
Al gives a creditable performance, it is 
the guitar work of Raney which creates 
the most interest. Cohn is also featured 
on “Fanfare”, which once again features 
some exciting guitar work. 

“Attitude” 3 stars bassist Red Mitchell 
who, along with Hall Overton, turns in 
a neat performance of the Raney original 
“On The Rocks”, and a_ fast-paced 
version of “Strike Up The Band”, with 
good solo work all round. 


(a) Jimmy Raney (g); Hall Overton (p); Red 
Mitchell (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 

(b) Jimmy Raney (g); Al Cohn (ten); 
Johnny Williams (p); Whitey Mitchell (bs); Jack 
Edie (d). 

(c) Jimmy Raney (g); Bob Brookmeyer 
(tbn); Johnny Williams (p); Red Mitchell (bs); 
Osie Johnson (d). 


MAX ROACH at NEWPORT 
(a) Villa; (a) Tume Up; (a) Minor Mode; (a) 
Love For Sale (23 min.)—(a) Night In Tunisia; 
(b) Backstage Blues; (b) Julie And Jake 
(22 min.) 
(Mercury MMB 12005. J2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 
This young band, led by drummer 
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Roach, don’t quite seem to know which 
way they are going. The tempos are 
unmercitul, the solos merely a succession 
of frantic, unmelodious runs, and 
whole proceedings are dominated -by 
Roach’s loud, tasteless drumming. Cole- 
man makes some sense on such tracks 
as “Minor Mode”, but Little lacks con- 
trol and direction, and Draper’s tuba 
solos are really quite alarming. 

The (b) titles are a little better, but 
nothing really happens that would make 
a journey to Newport either necessary 
or enjoyable. S.T. 

(a) Booker Little (tpt); George Coieman 
(tnr); Ray Draper (tuba); Art Davies (bs); 
Max Roach (d). 

(b) Roach with Don Elliott (mel/vib); Urbie 
Green (tbn); Terry Gibbs (vib); Wynton Kelly 
(p); Paul West (bs). Both Newport, 6/7/58. 


JERI SOUTHERN 

JERI SOUTHERN MEETS JOHNNY SMITH: 
Music Maestro, Please; Robins And Roses; 
Without A Word Of Warning; Ungrateful 
Heart; The Things | Love; Where Or When (20 
min.)—Until The Real Thing Comes Along; 
Shake Down The Stars; Have You Forgotten So 
Soon; When The Sun Comes Out; Isn’t It 

Romantic; Two Sleepy People (19 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1155. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


It was perhaps unfortunate that I 
should play this record the night after 
hearing Ella Fitzgerald give one of the 
best performances of her recent tour, for 
I like Jeri Southern’s voice. She has 
more than average jazz feeling but lacks 
Ella’s warmth and her innate jazz sense. 
However, the material has been carefully 
chosen and guitarist Johnny Smith is a 
sensitive musician who backs the singer 
very tastefully. 

Best tracks are “Shake Down The 
Stars”, “Robins And Roses” and “Until 
The Real Thing Comes Along”, where 
Smith and the rhythm section get a 
chance to swing. P.T. 

Jeri Southern (vcl); Johnny Smith (g); Bob 
Pancoast (p); Mousie Alexander (d); George 
Roumanis (bs). 19-22/5/58. 


ART TATUM 
THE DELICATE TOUCH OF ART TATUM: 
Don’t Worry ’Bout Me; Moonglow—Prisoner Of 
Love; | Won’t Dance 


(Columbia SEB 10116. EP. Ils. 4d.) 

The solo piano is one of the hardest 
mediums from which to extract swinging 
jazz. No one has surpassed Tatum in 
the mastery of this specialist art, and 
I find in his playing the complete resolu- 
tion of all the problems which beset the 
most accomplished improviser. I must 
have said before in these columns that 
each and every piece which he plays is 
in effect a complete extemporised com- 
position, tidy, controlled, and with all 
the corners tucked in. Surprisingly the 
results, although worthy of the closest 
study, are never contrived ar clinical. 
His tied chords in the opening bars of 
“Moonglow” are no shot in the dark; 
they lend to the suspense of the moment 
when he breaks into that rippling rhythm 
so characteristic of his greatest moments, 
repeated in faster motion when he cate- 
gorically states “I Won’t Dance”. You 
will. G.L. 

Art Tatum (piano solos). Los Angeles, 19th 
January, 1955. 
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SISTER ROSETTA THARPE 

GOSPEL TRAIN: 

(a) Don’t Take Everybody To Be Your Friend; 
(b) Jonah; (b) Jesus is Here To Stay; (c) 
Journey To The Sky; (d) Down By The River- 
side; (c) Up Above My Head (17} min.)— 
(e) Strange Things Happening Every Day; (a) 
How Far From God?; (f) This Train; (g) Were 
You There When They Crucified Jesus?; (a) 
When | Move To The Sky; (h) Didn’t It Rain? 

(184 min.) 
(Brunswick LAT 8290. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This LP represents the Rosetta Tharpe 
of ten to fifteen years back, when she first 
made her name as a gospel singer. It is 
a period generally regarded as her best. 
In those days the restless, pervasive “rock” 
had not arrived to drown subtlety and 
tempt vulgarity—consequently, her music 
here is relaxed and unamplified, rolling 
rather than rocking. Rosetta is in fine 
form, her voice ringing out clear and 
cloudless, her guitar swinging deftly in 
both solo and accompaniment. Behind 
her, the trios of the dependable Sam 
Price are constructive and determinedly 


unobtrusive, even to the point of being . 


under-recorded on several tracks. 

The highspots are undoubtedly pro- 
vided by the famous duets with Marie 
Knight, of which three have been in- 
cluded. The two singers spur each other 
on, now riffing together, now clashing and 
weaving like two clarinets in a cutting 
contest, and the listener gets a taste of the 
ecstasy and fervour that is occasionally 
lacking (but never missing completely) 
when Rosetta is on her own. 

The remaining tracks are all excellent, 
with “Jonah”, “Strange Things” and 
“Don’t Take Everyone” outstanding. If 
any are weak they are “Riverside” and 
“Were You There”’—the Dependable 
Boys sound anything but and the Rosetta 
Singers are an uninspired bunch. 

Rosetta has her faults—her voice tends 
to be harsh and cold at times—but she 
remains one of the best of the jazz- 
influenced gospel singers. And I doubt 
if we'll ever get a better LP from her than 
this one. 

TS. 


(a) Rosetta Tharpe (vcl and g); acc. Sam 
Price (p); Billy Taylor (bs); Wallace Bishop (d). 
January, 1946. 

(b) Tharpe (vcl and g); acc. Sam Price (p); 
por Moten (bs); Ed Bourne (d). 2nd May, 

46. 

(c) Tharpe (vcl and g); Marie Knight (vel); 
acc. Sam Price (p); Pops Foster (bs); Wallace 
Bishop (d). 1947. 

(d) as (c) but add The Dependable Boys 
(vocal group). 1947. 

(e) Tharpe (vcl and g); acc. Sam Price (p); 
unknown bs and d. 1944. 

(f) Tharpe (vcl and g); acc. Sam Price (p); 
Pops Foster (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). 1947. 

(g) Tharpe (vcl); ace. James Roots (org); 
Bobby Moore (d); Farris Coursey (d); with the 
Rosetta Gospel Singers. 1949. 

(h) Tharpe (vcl and g); Knight (vcl); Sam 
Price (p); Pops Foster (bs); Kenny Clarke (d). 
1947. 


CLARA WARD and the 
WARD SINGERS 
GOSPEL CONCERT: 
Didn’t It Rain; Sometimes | Feel Like A 
Motherless Child; Joshua Fit The Battle Of 
Jericho; Down By The Riverside (18 min. )— 


Oh! What A Wonderful Feeling; |! Believe; 
Packin’ Up; The Old Landmark (12} min.) 


(London LTZ-D 15168. I2inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


“That’s alright!” shouts a voice near 
the close of “Didn’t It Rain”. Well, that’s 
his opinion. As far as this reviewer is 
concerned just about everything is all 
wrong. Although I shivered esctatically 
when the Wards unleashed their fury at 
100 Oxford Street, I felt then that as 
hysteria mounted control subsided. And 
that is the trouble with this record: the 
feeling is here but there is no discipline 
to give it shape and form, and I can 
only liken the result to those early JATP 
recordings, with everyone honking and 
bashing and wailing and saying nothing 
at all. The live audience (at New York 
Town Hall) obviously had a bad effect 
on the Wards and they go on too long 
and too fast, from anti-climax to anti- 
climax to boredom, and even the fervour 
often sounds contrived and artificial. 

Neither is the recording quality very 
high, and on most tracks the voices and 
the accompaniment (with Gus Johnson 
demonstrating just how far jazz has pro- 
gressed rhythmically in sixty years) merge 
into muddy chaos, like so many blind 
dogs in a sausage factory. It is all very 
disappointing. 

However, as that disappointment might 
have thrown the faults into unusually 
sharp relief, it must be added that there 
are good, though hardly redeeming, 
features. “Wonderful”, “Joshua” and 
“Packin’ Up” swing furiously, if in- 
coherently; the un-named guitarist ob- 
viously knows his blues; and the soprano 
voice lashes out fiercely on “Old Land- 
mark”, which eventually turns into a 
sort of decadent ring-shout. Clara solos 
on “Motherless Child”. curving her notes 
deliciously, and for coherency this is the 
best track. 

It seems inevitable that the coming 
years will see changes in gospel singing. 
If this record is any indication, prognosis 
is far from good. As America ‘discovers’ 
them, the gospel singers are going to 
become paid performers, repeating their 
songs in concert for what are usually 
referred to as ‘ofay’ audiences—like the 
natives of Haiti staging special voodoo 
ceremonies for the tourist trade. Such 
changes can only mean dilution and 
dissipation. The gospel songs, like the 
work songs, are necessarily functional 
in as much as they are part of a religious 
way of life. Unlike the blues, they can- 
not survive for long outside their proper 
setting and still retain their integrity and 
meaning. Perhaps in a record like this the 
seeds of decadence are bearing first 
fruit. TS. 

Clara Ward and the Ward Singers acc. 
unknown (el-g): Herman Stevens (org); Gus 
Johnson (4); Milton Hinton (bs). 


DINAH WASHINGTON 
BETTY ROCHE 
BLUES: 


(a) Blues For A Day; (a) Rich Man’s Blues; 

(a) All Or Nothing; (a) Beggin’ Mama Blues; 

(a) Chewin’ Mama Blues; (a) Pacific Coast 

Blues (18 min.)—(a) Wise Woman Blues; (b) 

Blues On My Weary Mind; (b) Trouble, 

Trouble; (b) Ill Get By; (c) Design For Jivin’ 
(14 min.) 


(Top Rank RX 3006. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 
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The Dinah Washington tracks are all 
fine and freely swinging. She sounds 
easily relaxed and her intonation is, for 
the blues, good and secure. The arrange- 
ments have been kept, fairly simple, and 
do not interfere with the clean lines of 
the vocals. The singer is mostly backed 
by solo passages from alto, piano, tenor 
and vibes, the instrumentalists having 
free passage for improvising. Lucky 
Thompson shows great emotional powers 
on his solos (“Blues For A Day”, 
“Chewin’ Mama”, etc.), and others to 
play good solos are Gene _ Porter, 
(“Pacific Coast’), Jackson (“Rich Man”) 
and Baranco (‘“Beggin’”’). 

Betty Roche is not quite so successful 
as a blues singer, but sings pleasantly 
and manages to sound like a second-line 
Billie Holiday. She hasn't the power of 
Dinah and sometimes her pitching is a 
little suspect, but all the tracks are well 
worth hearing. if only for the excellent 
accompaniments. Johnny Hodges, Ray 
Nance (trumpet and violin), Flip Phillips 
and Al Casey are all heard in solos, and 
the rhythm, sparked by Earl Hines’ 
piano, is very swingy. The last track is 
an instrumental, and contains some fine 
playing from Hodges and one of Ray 
Nance’s most sticky fiddle solos. 

All the tracks come from Apollo by 
way of Grand Award. P 


(a) Dinah Washington, with Lucky Thompson 
(tnr); Milt Jackson (vibes); Karl George (tpt); 
Jewel Grant (alto); Gene Porter (bari); Wilbert 
Baranco (p); Charlie Mingue (bs); Lee Young 
(d).  10-11-12/12/45. 

(b) Setty Roche with Earl Hines (p); Johnny 
Hodges (alto); Flip Phillips (tnr); Ray Nance 
(tpt/vin); Al Casey (g); Oscar Pettiford (bs); 
Sid Catlett (d). 26/4/44. 

(c) Earl Hines Septet as for (b). 26/4/44. 


THE WEAVERS 
AT HOME WITH THE WEAVERS: 
This Land Is Your Land; Aweigh; Santy Ano; 
Wild Goose Grasses; Meet The Johnson Boys; 
Aunt Rhodie; Tina; Eres Alta; Come Little 
Donkey; Kum Bachura (22 min.)—All Night 
Long; You Old Fool; Every Night; Midnight 
Special; Bury Me; Almost Done; Empty Pockets 

Blues; Poor Howard (23 min.) 
(Top Rank RX 3008. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Really, the Weavers are nothing more 
than a highly professional skiffle group 
. .. and they sound it. For myself, I'd 
rather listen to Steve Benbow. or Russell 
Quaye, where one doesn’t sense that 
“listen to us, we're singing folk songs 
which are truly music of the people” 
approach. 

Pete Seeger, of course, is good. His 
banjo picking is deft and properly light- 
hearted and when he sings the lead 
(“Midnight Special’’) he imbues the group 
with something of the folk-spirit. For 
the rest, they don’t impress—the con- 
vivial, singin’-round-the-old-camp-fire 
atmosphere sounds unconvincing and 
there is a lack of depth and colour that 
almost places most tracks on a level with 
the Kingston Trio. Lee Hayes, if that’s 
him on “All Night Long”, doesn’t seem 
able to sing at all. 

On the credit side, an unidentified 
horn on “Tina” sounds like °36 Arm- 
strong; the material is excellent through- 
out: the guitar solo on “Empty Pockets” 
is passable; and the playing time is well 
over forty minutes. 
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If you’re trying to sell your girl or your 
mother on Leadbelly, Guthrie and 
Bumbke Bee Slim then you might start 
them off on the Weavers. But, from there, 
you'll still have a long way to go. 


BEN WEBSTER and 
COLEMAN HAWKINS 

BLUE SAXOPHONES: 

Tangerine; La Rosita; Cocktails For Two; Shine 
On Harvest Moon; You’d Be So Nice To Come 
Home To (214 min.)—Blues For Yolande; Maria; 
It Never Entered My Mind; Prisoner Of Love 

(224 min.) 
(Osninnie 33CX 10143. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 


The story of how Ben Webster 
knocked up Mary Lou Williams at four 
in the morning to join a jam session with 
Coleman Hawkins has now become a 
standard Kansas City legend. Hawk ran 
into tough local competition, fought an 
epic battle till dawn and then blew up 
his car trying to rejoin the Fletcher 
Henderson Band for the next gig. Among 
his challengers that night were Ben 
Webster and Lester Young—the one a 
disciple, the other a formidable rival. 
Since that time, Webster has come up 
through the Ellington ranks to become 
a leading light in what is loosely called 
the “Hawkins school’, Implied in this 
term are a breathy attack, a sound rich 
in overtones, a heavy vibrato and a warm, 
caressing turn of phrase. With master 
and disciple in close juxtaposition here, it 
is interesting to hear how Webster has 
developed, and Hawk has moved away 
from, this general conception of the 
Hawkins style. Webster has taken the 
breathy attack right up to the very brink 
of absurditiy—sometimes the note fades 
entirely into a mere rustle of soundless 
vibrato. At other times, he shows the 
influence of fellow Ellingtonians, snatch- 
ing at a note from beneath in the manner 
of Harry Carney, or using little slurred 
grace-notes in a way strikingly remini- 
scent of Hodges. By contrast, and para- 
doxically, Hawk now adheres less closely 
to what we think of as the Hawkins style. 
His interest in the innovations of Charlie 
Parker is everywhere apparent in his 
post-bop style. He has hardened his 
tone and attack, aiming at an angrier, 
less ingratiating sound. 

Here it is left to Webster to rhapsodise, 
while Hawk attacks these ballads and 
blues in a more probing, worrying style. 
Both players are in fine form, with Web- 
ster rising above himself and Hawk per- 
haps a shade below his very best. Indeed, 
on the “Yolande” blues (one round which 
Ben wins decisively) Hawk suffers an 
aberration quite unusual for one of the 
most meticulous technicians in the busi- 
ness. Attacking a harmonic, he produces 
a shattering squeak—and then, like the 
young lady of Spain, goes on to do it not 
once, but again and again and again... . 
an odd sound. But overall, this is a 
highly entertaining LP, well up to expec- 
tations, with good tunes, great players 
and first-class recording. 


Coleman Hawkins, Ben Webster (ten); Oscar 
Peterson (p); Herb Ellis (g); Stan Levey (4); 
Ray Brown (bs). 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


FRANK WESS—THAD JONES 
AFTER HOURS: 
Steamin’; Blue Jelly (21 min.)—Count One; 
Empty Street (21 min.) 


(Esquire 32-080. JI2inLP. 37s. 94d.) 


Bluesy blues predominate here, with 
plenty of interesting and thoughtful 
construction between horns and rhythm. 
Wess is a more developed musician than 
Thad Jones and swings more consistently 
—on his tenor. His flute playing has a 
contrived flavour about it, but if you like 
jazz on this effeminate instrument then 
he is one of the best purveyors. 

The rhythm section has a strong Basie 
flavour, which can mever be bad. 
Burrell’s solos are inspired and he sounds 
well in command, Mal Waldron contri- 
butes some tasty piano and his writing 
is interesting. Art Taylor plays better 
drums in this company than he did with 
the Detroit crowd and Paul Chambers 
provides a very solid bass sound. 

A very successful session. — 


Thad Jones (tpt); Frank Wess (fl and ten); 
Kenny Burrell (g); Mal Waldron (p); Paul 
Chambers (bs). 2nd June, 1957. 


-~MARK WHITE DIXIELANDERS 
A NIGHT AT THE NEST: 
That’s A-Plenty; Jazz Me Blues—Dardanella; 
Tin Roof Blues 


(Decca DFE 6553. EP. 10s. 114d.) 

Not the best Dixieland I’ve heard, but 
spirited, enjoyable stuff just the same. 
There’s commendable vigour in the en- 
sembles, although Kenny Ball’s trumpet 
could have been just a wee bit stronger. 
However, he blows nicely and so, too, 
does the ever-dependable Chisholm. Cliff 
Townsend plays reasonable clarinet, but 
I suspect that tenorist Keith Bird wasn’t 
really at home in this setting. The rhythm 
quartet work well together, but the 
“jangle-box” piano is irritating. 

With the exception of “Tin Roof 
Blues”, the tracks are a little on the 
commercial side (a la early Sid Phillips), 
but the overall effect is quite palatable. 

For the record, The Nest was a noted 
Soho sitting-in cellar in the late thirties. 
It was before my time, but it sounds 
like a raving little place that, if revived, 
would certainly help to liven up the 
current London jazz scene. oe 


George Chisholm (tbn); 
Cliff Townshend (cit); Keith Bird (ten); Les 
Sharp (p); Ike Isaacs (g); Joe Muddel (bs); 
Jock Cummings (d). London, 27th October, 1958. 


Kenny Ball (tpt); 


CLARENCE WILLIAMS 
CLARENCE WILLIAMS WASHBOARD BAND: 
Candy Lips: Oh Baby, What Makes Me Love You 
So—lI’ve Got What It Takes; Nobody But My 

Baby 


(Parlophone GEP 8733. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


Apart from period charm, the one 
thing which makes so many Clarence 
Williams recordings endure is the presence 
of Ed Allen, whose forceful and de- 
ceptively simple cornet is to be heard in 
these four tracks. Collectors will know 
them, as two appeared during the thirties 
in the Parlophone Rhthym Style lists, 
attributed to Louis Armstrong, and the 
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remaining two were to be found in the 
old “Race Series”. 

Like much of the Williams output, it 
is simple and jovial music, with an under- 
lying melancholy. Instrumental flaws and 
overmuch washboard do not detract from 
the pleasures to be found in the per- 
formance, Clarence Williams sings on the 
first two, while Eva Taylor’s wailing vocal 
in “I’ve Got What It Takes” is one of 
those minor works of recorded jazz which 
lasts out of its time. This is small jazz, 
both in scope and in instrumentation, but 
it has charm, shape, and character. 

Ed Allen (cnt), Bennie Moten (clit); Clarence 
Williams (p); Floyd Casey (wshbd). Recorded, 
1927 and 1928. 


KAI WINDING 

TROMBONE PANORAMA: 

Trombone Panorama (Fanfare; Lassus Trombone; 
Muskrat Ramble; | Gotta Right To Sing The 
Blues; Sidewalks O} New York; Margie; I’m 
Getting Sentimental Over You; Kaye’s Melody; 
Moonlight Serenade; Bijou; Collaboration; It’s 
All Right With Me; Potpourri); The Party’s Over 
(21 min.)—The Preacher; Come Rain Or Come 
Shine; When The Red, Red Robin; I Can’t Give 
You Anything But Love; Frankie And Johnny 

(21 min.) 


(Philips BBL 7275. J2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


This is a strange 
in a way, but certainly not the sort 
thing that I can imagine anyone (trom- 
bone students excepted) wanting to hear 
more than once, I suppose it may achieve 
a modicum of popularity on account of 
the gimmick appeal of the drawn-out 
“Trombone Panorama’, which according 
to Winding is “a cross-section of various 
styles of trombone playing throughout 
the past few decades”. Kai speaks the 
reasonably informative narrative, includ- 
ing salutory mentions of Kid Ory, Jack 
Teagarden, Tricky Sam Nanton, Trummy 
Young, Tommy Dorsey, Bill Harris and 
his own memorable quintet co-led with 
J. J. Johnson. Some of the leader’s 
writing here is very commendable, notably 
“Muskrat Ramble” and “Bijou”. 

The second weirdie in the album is 
“Frankie and Johnny”, which again 
features a narrative by Winding. The 
traditional story is retold in current “cool, 
hip, crazy, man” jargon (how stupid can 
you get?), and Kai even gets in a plug 
for the American Columbia LP Club, a 
thing which may have pleased his re- 
cording bosses but which only embar- 
rassed me. Ignore these two tracks, and 
there’s some good jazz to be found among 
the other five titles. Winding authors 
some strikingly good solos and so too do 
Carl Fontana and Wayne Andre, nicely 
backed bv a rhythm trio headed by a 
fine pianist in Roy Frazee. Horace 
Silver’s medium-paced “Preacher” comes 
off very well; “Anything But Love” 
moves at a brisk trot; and “Red, Red 
Robin” lends itself surprisingly well to 
the jazz idiom. ““Come Rain” and “‘Party’s 
Over” have their moments but both are 
a little on the sombre side. 

K.G. 


Kai Winding, Carl Fontana, Wayne Andre 
(tbns); Dick Lieb ‘(bs-tbn); Roy Frazee (p); 
Kenny O'Brien (bs); Jack Franklin (d). Tom 
Montgomery (d) replaces Franklin on ‘‘Fanfare’’, 
“te’s All Right With and ‘Potpourri’. 
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Benny Green 


Some Islanders 


It is every man’s privilege to feign ten of them. He was my room-mate for Rantantenticals, ostrich feathers on a 
disillusion with his job. I am always a year on the road once, by which time wall of fire, 
a doing it myself. I read an unusually I had discovered that his subconscious Is the dog barking? Fetch me his 
The crackpotted fragment of jazz journalism, mind worked in meticulous cycles, that teeth 
Vm or a fellow-musician brings up a technical he was liable to scream in his sleep every which was supposed to be sung to the 
dy; sore point from years back, and instinct- fourth night, and certain to have one tune of “Wrap Your Troubles in 
It’s ively I sigh a philosophic sigh and in- nightmare every seven days about The Dreams ”, or so Baxter said. 
ver duce in whoever happens to be with me Claw, which was the symbolic shape his There are at least three people on the 
me at the time the prize question, “Do you: conscience took for not practising scales. island whose capacities are not strictly 
shied regret ever having been a jazz musician?” The first time we left London for a four musical, but whose life has been lived at 
ties Now there is more than one answer to day spell, I noticed Stenfalt had all his one time or another in the jazz environ- 
this question, depending on the mood in luggage in one slim brief case. All day ment. Mario Fabrizi, now a comic 
which I find myself. If I am in the in the coach this puzzled me. How actor, was once the bandboy in the 
n Bitter Mood, I reply, “No, but I often could a man get all the necessaries for Scott orchestra. So gruelling did he find 
_ regret not having been one”, Usually, four days’ existence into one slim brief- the work that we had to carry his bags. 
m- however, the question puts me on my case? When we arrived at our Wey- He left at last because we refused to take 
>ar guard on behalf of the musical profession mouth hotel I waited till he had left the him to Iceland. I have never quite 
ve against all-comers. I suddenly feel ex- room and stole a quick glance at the con- understood the nature of his grievance, 
of pansive, drop the resigned air and swear tents of the briefcase. They consisted because none of us went to_ Iceland 
sut that the jazz life has been the finest thing entirely of manuscript paper. j either, but he seemed to consider this 
ing any man could wish for, that I would not The island is peppered with vocalists of irrevelant. \ 
us have missed a moment of it, and that all three SEXES, but undisputed king His successor was Plotski, who won 
ae judging from the results of the arch test, among them is Art Baxter, who sang for the title of Worst Bandboy in the World 
the which is the Desert Island test, the facts two years with the Ronnie Scott small for two successive years. In his contract 
id justify my attitude. ; band. Baxter's list of mental derange- Plotski’s duties were defined as follows 
ot The Desert Island Test is, of course, a ments and personal fantasies would fill —* Carrying our cases, signing our auto- 
en blatant fraud, but it is useful for placing an entire issue of Jazz Journal, but to put graphs, tying bowties, making phone 
M in a single category all those people who it briefly he was the only man I ever met calls, diagnosing illnesses, developing 
ith have either appalled one by their lack of who was abnormal every minute of the photographs, caddying, telling camp fol- 
= conventional reserve, delighted one day. He ran in the sea at Ramsgate once lowers we had married since our last 
oa by their instinctive bad manners and at one o’clock on a March morning, visit, talking to bores for us, doing a 
y execrable taste, or generally made the because he was broke and we had offered cabaret spot on long coach journeys, get- 
F world a brighter place. The test pre- him ten bob a head to do it. He took ting drunk at parties and standing last in 
hee supposes that such things as desert a taxi once from Leicester Square to transport cafe queues”. He was sent to 
he islands still exist, that it is feasible to be Cheltenham Town Hall, an act which cost Liverpool once to renew Scott’s passport, 
eC marooned on one, and that one’s choice him £14 and won him the Gold Medal and was found three days later wandering 
ol, acquaintances may be sent for to make Award of the year for Unreasonable about the streets of Crewe clutching a 
an island life more bearable. Behaviour. He wrecked the entire stage box of used flash bulbs and an auto- 
lug Henry Shaw is well remembered on my structure in a Bognor ballroom, while graphed photo of Jane Wyman. He was 
» a island because he was once found by the singing “I Apologise’, ending up lying also the first band psychiatrist in jazz 
re- charladies in Green’s Playhouse, Glas- on his back in three inches of water with history. Since those days he has aged 
ar- gow, standing on his head in the mop an artificial lily stuck in his chest. He considerably, and is, I understand, cur- 
ind cupboard. He has also been known to used to send himself telegrams, drink rently engaged on a plot to overthrow 
ng compose lists of people and things which bottles of Gee’s Linctus in a single the governments of Great Britain, the 
ors scare him, after which he burns the lists draught three cr four times a day, and United States and the Soviet Union. 
do to exorcise the fears. At the head of the write reams of poetry of which the Personally, I think he can do it. 
ely list I happened to see some years ago following is a reasonable example:— Bobby Schwartz often assisted Plotski 
pa was the item, “Phil Seamen in the é in London. Schwartz, a still-active drum- 
aCe morning”. Elec-a-tarial-Soovantical mer with the Hardest Forearm in the 
nes Shaw is not the only trumpeter on the Mental state, Mental state. World, can pick a vibrophone up in one 
ve island, for there is Bernie Sharp, with Tea’s ready, Mr. Brownshanks., hand, sing “ Lover Man” and finish in 
ted whom I shared digs nine summers ago in What, no food for the dog? the same key he started in, describes him- 
to Brighton. Sharp sat at the open window Havingdon, Winklepickers, self as a “ stick drummer ” and says that 
y's of our room with a telescope, all day Smooth waters running under a tiger's being in jail in America is more comfort- 
are and every day, watching the sea for no tail. able than being free in Britain. When- 
| particular reason. When he left Brighton Oh, pitiful wail. Wail, pitiful, oh. ever people question his claims to have 
fe he traded in the telescope for a set of Sixty bars of Cadbury’s please. been in America at all, he produces his 
idre naval buttons and a pair of twill trousers Bring the dog's food here, Bright lights, deportation papers and wins the argument 
Pd: with a bloodstain on the left knee. shadows. hands down. 
Tom __There would be ten pianists on the Mr. Bowshanks is here, your honour— Next week’s lecture will be called “ Is 
mee isiand and Norman Stenfalt would be all Oozakimos! Jazz an Art Form?” 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


183. Comes Jazz 

Lack of personnel information on the 
sleeves of LP discs is a constant source 
of annoyance to many jazz collectors and, 
once again, this has occurred with 
Columbia 3381016 by Bud Freeman and 
his Chicagoans. Mr. K. Downe of Ash- 
ford has made a fairly accurate guess at 
the personnel but for his benefit and for 
others who may be guessing here are the 
details. Jack Hits the Road/Forty 
Seventh and State/Muskrat Ramble /That 
Da-Da Strain/Shimme-sha-wabble/ At the 
Jazz Band Ball/After a While/Prince of 
Wails were all recorded in New York 
City on July 23, 1940 by Max Kaminsky, 
tpt; Jack Teagarden, tbn, vcl; Pee Wee 
Russell, clt; Bud Freeman, ten; Dave 
Bowman, p; Eddie Condon, g; Morton 
StuhImaker, bs; Dave Tough, d; though 
—e does not play on the first two 
titles. 


184. March Hare 

N. J. Field of the South Birmingham 
Jazz Record Society has written about a 
record which has recently come into the 
possession of his group and has asked for 
all possible details. The disc is Actuelle 
1012 and is a vocal recording by Ernest 
Hare of Strut Miss Lizzie and Home 
Again Blues. Matrix numbers are 68999 
and 69000 respectively and there is what 
appears to be a date of 8/8/21 inscribed 
- 4 wax. Can someone assist with this 
item 


185. Sid Phillips 

Another old record concerning which 
readers assistance is requested is Edison 
Bell “ Radio” 1474 recently acquired by 
J. J. Whitehead of Gloucester. This is 
an eight inch 78 r.p.m. disc by Sid 
Phillips and his Melodians playing Choo 
Choo and That Lindy Hop which have 
matrix numbers 90032 and 90068. Mr. 
Whitehead requires the recording dates 
and personnel. Though it does not neces- 
sarily apply to this record, Phillips did 
have a band which was called Sid Phillips 
and his Melodians which won the first 
Melody Maker contest in the twenties and 
this group included Harry Phillips, tpt; 
Sid Kreeger, thn, p; Ralph Philips, bj; 
Joe Bavis, d, ten; Sid, clt/bari. 


186. Creole Jazz Band Trombonist 

The name of trombonist Honore 
Dutrey is well known to traditional jazz 
enthusiasts but John Broughton of Bath 
has asked for some biographical details 
and recommended discs of this musician. 
Honore Dutrey was born in New Orleans, 
but the exact date of birth is not known 
though it is about 1890, and died on July 
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21, 1935. He came from a musical 
family as both his brothers, Sam and 
Pete, were quite well known in the 
Crescent City playing clarinet and violin 
respectively. Honore Dutrey played with 
various bands such as the Silver Leaf 
Orchestra, the Melrose Brass Band and 
with John Robichaux, King Oliver and 
Jimmy Noone before he enlisted in the 
American Navy in 1917. In 1919 he 
joined King Oliver in Chicago and re- 
mained with him until 1924. Subse- 
quently Dutrey played with Carroll 
Dickerson and Johnny Dodds and also 
with Louis Armstrong’s Stompers at the 
Sunset Cafe for a short time in 1927. The 
presence of Dutrey on some recordings is 
under dispute though the following can 
safely be given as examples of his play- 
ing. King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band 
(London AL3504); King Oliver’s Jazz 
Band (Philips BBL7181); Johnny Dodds 
(HMV DLP1073 and 7EG8233), How- 
ever, it should be noted that only Philips 
BBL7181 is currently available thou 
copies of the other discs may be avail- 
able still in some shops. 


175. Jazz Background 

Letters have been received from Frank 
Dutton, R. J. Green, John Spragg, 
Mariyn Taylor and Louis Brunton con- 
cerning A. P. Jeveons’ query about the 
background music for the film Dangerous 
Age. The score was played by a group 
of Canadian modernists under the leader- 
ship of Toronto clarinettist Phil Nim- 
mons and from the readers’ letters it 
seems that the personnel was given in the 
credit titles. However, Louis Brunton 
writes that Phil Nimmons gave him the 
following personnel in a recent letter. 
Erich Praugott, tpt; Ross Culley, tbn; 
Phil Nimmons, clt, alt; Jerry Toth, alt; 
Julian Filanowski, ten; Eddie Karam, bar; 
Vic Centro, acc: Rudi Toth, p; Murray 
Lauder, bs; Jack McQuade, d. Louis 
Brunton also states that the music was 
written by Phil Nimmons. A. P. Jeveons 
may be interested to know that there is 
an EP by Phil Nimmons on Columbia 
SEB10078. This consists of three titles, 
Humpy/Pick Yourself Up/Muggs, which 
were recorded at Stratford, Ontario, in 
August, 1956, by the same musicians. 


174. Assorted Questions 

Two interesting letters have been 
received from George Hulme of London 
and M. G. Shera of Eastbourne about 
Derrick Rooney’s LP on the American 
Plymouth label. The catalogue number 
is P-12-155 and on the sleeve the band 
is entitled Cozy Cole and his All Stars 
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featuring Red Norvo, Don Byas and 
Clyde Hart and on the label the band is 
called Cozy Cole-Red Norvo. The first 
side contains the following titles Look 
Here/Take It Back/Comes the Don] 
Bouncy / Blues At Dawn/The Drag. The 
first and second titles were originally 
recorded under Cozy Cole’s name and 
issued on the -Continental label. The 
personnel is Charlie Shavers, tpt; Hank 
D’Amico, clt; Walter Thomas, Coleman 
Hawkins, ten; Clyde Hart, p; Tiny 
Grimes, g; Slam Stewart, bs; Cozy Cole, 
d; and the recording date was November 
14, 1944. The third and sixth titles were 
also recorded under the leadership of 
Cozy Cole for Continental on November 
21, 1944, with the same personnel except 
that Don Byas, ten; and Johnny Guar- 
nieri, p; replace Thomas and Hart. The 
sixth title was originally called The Beat. 
The other two titles on this side of the 
disc are also from the Continental label 
being originally issued under the name 
of Timme Rosenkrantz and were recorded 
on August 22, 1945, by Otto Hardwick, 
Johnny Bothwell, alt; Charlie Ventura, 
ten; Harry Carney, bar; Red Norvo, vib; 
Jimmy Jones, p; John Levy, bs; Specs 
Powell, d. Despite the information on 
the disc contafns the following six titles 
Saul/Squint Look/ Diggin’ Chick |Stick 
Around/Fand and Sand/B'ack Rose 
Blues. Neither George Hulme nor M. G. 
Shera can throw any light on the grou 

responsible for these except to say that it 
has no relation to that on the first side 
and that composers credits for the five 
titles are to H. Sandy and to Carels and 
Fanis for the last title. But this is where 
Carlos de Radzitzky of Brussels comes in 
as he knows all about this session, having 
supervised the recordings in 1955. H. 
Sandy is the Belgian trumpet player Her- 
man Sandy and the recordings were made 
for a big store which tried to launch a 
jazz record series. Carlos de Radzitzky 
writes that his friend Albert Bettonville 
helped him in issuing three albums for 
the Innovation en Jazz label (the name 
of the store was L’/nnovation) and the 
one by Herman Sandy was the third and 
last in the series. Apparently the tapes 
were sent to Eli Oberstein in America 
who had the albums printed and these 
were then sent to Belgium. However, 
Eli Oberstein kept the matrices which 
explains how the titles were issued on the 
Plymouth label, though Mr. Oberstein 
had no right to issue them and did not 
pay trumpeter Herman Sandy either. 
Carlos de Radzitzky says that the per- 
sonnel was Herman Sandy, tpt; Jean 
Fanis, p; Ray Warland, bs; Freddy Rot- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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WORLD IN A JUG 


by Roland Grant 
(Jonathan Cape. 15s. 220 pp.) 


The writing of what may be called 
‘specialised’ novels—by which I mean 
those dealing with a_ parti- 
cular profession or trade—is invariably 
fraught with diverse pitfalls both tech- 
icar and idiomatic, whether the subject 
be mining, music, or medicine. Mr. 
Grant would appear in the main to have 
overcome these varied hazards with 
authority and aplomb. 

The story deals with a renegade 
medical student, New Orleans born, who, 
from playing piano in his college band, 
slides into a life of professional enter- 
taining as a singer and pianist. And a 
very full and interesting, and mainl 
successful life it is. I found this a well 
told story, with good continuity, and a 
very considerable knowledge of the jazz 
and popular music world. Also, the 
blending of real life and pictorial char- 
acters is neat and effective, and the 
historical allusions are most accurate, 
which suggests much painstaking re- 
search. I like the whole of the book 
with the exception of its leading char- 
acter who, somehow, does not quite 
come off. Things seem to move just a 
little too conveniently and easily for him 
throughout the entire story, and to me 
Larry Alden remains always the very 
able and knowledgeable dilettante, rather 
than the true professional. 


Benedict Edwards 


BOOK 
REVIEWS 


DOWN BEAT RECORD REVIEWS 


(Seymour Press Ltd. 12s. 6d. 226 pp.) 


This is the third volume in this series, 
and covers all the records reviewed in 
Down Beat during the year 1958. An 
extremely useful book of reference, it is 
well printed on good quality paper. 
Nearly all the reviews list the person- 
nels, although in common with Ameri- 
can practice, the dates of the sessions 
have been omitted. 

The team of writers involved are: Dom 
Cerulli, Leonard Feather, Ralph J. 
Gleason, Don Gold, Jack Tracy, John 
A. Tynan and Martin Williams—our 
preference is for the fourth and the last 
in the list, although all are very work- 
manlike reviewers. 

Sinclair Traill 


JAZZ di ieri e di oggi. 

1-2 Feb.-March, 1959. 
(Firenze S. Reparta 97, Italy. G. Spinelli 

& Co. Price Lira 1,850) 


In: many ways this must be the most 
lavish jazz magazine to be published 
anywhere. The layout and pictures are 
quite unique, and even if yoy can’t 
(along with us) read a single word of 
Italian, you are still bound to get a kick 
out of this publication. Not all the 
photographs are new, but they are so 
well presented and printed that many of 
them gain new impact. 

An extremely artistic effort which you 
will do well to get any Italian friend you 
may have to send you. 

Sinclair Traill 
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JAZZ: HOT AND HYBRID 
by Winthrop Sargeant 
(Jazz Book Club. 287 pp.) 


Here is a jazz book that is different, 
and not just another of the loosely 
historical ‘Congo Square—Storeyville— 
Chicago South Side’ efforts. It delves 
deeply into the many and various sources 
from which jazz derives and makes a 
very = job of it. 

Mr. Sargeant has gone to great lengths 
to produce a really exhaustive survey of 
the logically co-related channels through 
which have flown the diverse musical 
tributaries that have resulted in jazz be- 
coming a separate medium of expression. 
This book is not so much concerned 
with who plays jazz, as it is with how it 
was originally evolved, and in fact how 
and why it came to be played at all. 

I have long felt that the way was wide 
open for a work of this nature, and I 
think that the author has done an ex- 
ceedingly worthwhile job. There are 
copious and comprehensive musical ex- 
amples and quotations of considerable 
interest, showing the various points in 
common between jazz and the music of 
many countries, so that we are presented 
with the most complete jazz genealogy 
that has appeared to date. 

Although the book was originally 
published in 1938, and has allegedly been 
revised for this edition, I do wish that 
it had been done more thoroughly, as 
there are, in the ee gy on Hot Rhythm 
(sic), various remarks about the sound 


(Continued, on page 28) 
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(Continued from page 27) 

and function of string bass and drums 
which are no longer applicable. In the 
chapter dealing with the ‘Jazz Orchestra’ 
there is a statement about saxophones 
in small bands which is distinctly ana- 
chronistic. It is really a great pity that 
we are taken no further than 1938 in 
time, as such a great deal has happened 
to the jazz scene between then and now, 
and there is the whole modern or pro- 
gressive—or what you will—field left 
completely untouched, anent which I 
think Mr. Sargeant’s observations would 
prove most interesting, and well worth 
studying. Perhaps in time we shall be 
accorded this pleasure, but pending that 
day, my verdict on this book is that it 
is well worth the money. 

. Benedict Edwards 


THE FABULOUS FIVES 


No. 1. Horst H. Lange 
Uhle & Kleimann, Lubbecke/ Wesf. 
Postfach 47. Germany. Price 4.50 marks. 
30 pp.) 


This excellently printed little booklet 
contains full discographies of six of the 
early white jazz bands; the Original 
Dixieland Jazz Band; Earl Fuller’s 
Famous Jazz Band; the Louisiana Five; 
the New Orleans Jazz Band; the Original 
— Five; and the Original Indiana 
mpiled by the noted German dis- 
Pec: er Horst Lange these listings will 
be of great interest to all those follow- 
ers of the early white New York jazz. 
Many of the sides by these bands still 
turn up on 78 r.p.m. and can be junk- 
shopped quite easily—here for the first 
time are the personnels of such legend- 
ary groups as, Earl Fuller’s Rector 
Novelty Orchestra, the New Orleans Jazz 
Band, Lanin’s Southern Serenaders, 
Leona Williams and Her Dixie Band, 
plus many, many others. 
Sinclair Traill 


JAZZ INFORMATION 

(Continued from page 26) 

tier, d; and that the group recorded 
Gone With the Wind/Saul/You and the 
Night/Squint Look / Diggin’ Chick / You're 
All I Need/Stick Around/Fand and Sand. 
This covers the first five titles on the 


’ Plymouth LP but does not account for 


Black Rose Blues. George Hulme and 
M. G. Shera remark that this title has an 


‘instrumentation of trumpet, baritone sax, 


piano, bass, drums, so it might be by a 
different group. If Carlos de Radzitzky 
knows something about this title we 
might be able to clear up completely the 
mystery of this Plymouth LP which is 
nearly solved. 


JAZZ BY MAIL 


Send s.a.e. (6d.) for our 
latest catalogue of 
rare bargains 
* 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CENTRE 


WORLD WIDE JAZZ MAILING SERVICE 
* * * 


(Dept. JJ), 32, Shaftesbury Ave., 
London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 3030. 


FOR YOUR BOOKSHELF 
THE SECOND LINE 
Illustrated magazine of the New Orleans Jazz 
Club. Jan/Feb, May/June, Sept/Oct, 
Nov/Dec, 1958. Price 2/3 a copy, post free. 
SPECIAL OFFER! Some back issues of Jazz Hot 
(French) 1957/1958, illustrated—2 for 2/6 (plus 
post 5d.) Also certain back issues of Bulletin 
du Hot Club de France—I/- per copy (plus 
post 3d.) 
JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


abridge, complete, it is 


This is the first-ever account of how jazz has developed in Britain over the past 40 years. Un- 
“a penetrating analysis of the present day situation” 
at left) with a great deal of information about earlier attempts to play jazz here. With discography, 
personnel details of British and American bands, bibliography, plates, it is a handbook for all jazz 
lovers. (Elsewhere 18s.; JBC only 6s.) 

Every other month JBC members receive a complete, 
bargain priced edition (no paper backs) of a classic of jazz history of criticism. Look at the other 
books you can get to keep, think how much you can save, by joining now: 


(Chris Barber shown 


authoritative and handsomely turned-out 
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x JUNE 1959 Plus a great extra bargain 
DICTIONARY OF JAZZ by Hugues Panassié and A HISTORY OF JAZZ IN AMERICA by Barry Ulanov 
x Madeleine Gautier. + An authoritative 380-page, up-to-date and entertain- + 
This is a work of reference in which every jazz ing account of jazz music and musicians from the 
+ lover however well up in the subject, will find a + beginning, written by the editor of Metronome. » 
mine of information. From A to Z every performer, With glossary of jazz terms and 3,000-entry index. 
+ composer, the tunes—a work of devoted research x OCTOBER. Hutchinson 30s., JBC 15s. *« 
and genuine scholarship. Louis Armstrong says: 
x fan who appreciates jazz is, indebted to kK kK kK kK kK KK kK Kw Kk 
anassié because he has enlightened millions how 
J ZZ IN + © enjoy good jazz.’’ Elsewhere 25s.; JBC only 6s. + JOIN JBC HERE «x 
To the jazz Book Club, 38 William IV Street, 
A OCTOBER 1959 +* London, W.C.2. 029 
DUKE ELLLINGTON: His Life and Music. Edited by Enrol me as a member of the Jazz Book Club. | will 
B RIT | N * Peter Gammond: Foreword by Hugues Panassié. the six bi-monthly 4 
A “The most authoritative thing about Ellington that tREss+--r+r;ere--s-resneeeseseees choice ter a year, i 
* exists’ said Ken Sykora of this study of the Duke 
. by Jeff Adlam, Richard O. Boyer, Vic Bellerby, | ll \ t of h book at 
by DAVID BOULTON  * Johnny Dankworth, Alan Clare, Stanley Dance, 
x Charles Fox, _Peter Gammond, Daniel Halperin, O | enclosed 6s. 9d. (6s. plus 9d. postage) for the 
° Raymond Horricks, Burnett James, Gerald Lascelles, +*« first book and | will pay for subsequent +* 
is the Ken Moule. Rich in picture and anecdote, with dis- books as they are sent. 
* = cography and band personnel charts, this book + O01 —— 40s. ag (36s. plus 4s. 6d. postage) * 
H H records a career which is unique in jazz. Elsewhere ‘or 6 books. 
August Choice in * = = 25s.; JBC only 6s. * Oversea and Eire members must send remittance for + 
6 books in advance. 
* =  ©OpPlease record my order for ‘A History of Jazz + 
in America. 
* * 
Editorial Committee: Rex Harris - Humphrey Lyttelton - Gerald 
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MICHAEL GIBSON 


THE ART 


OF IMPROVISATION 


Whatever other arguments may go on 
about the various theories and schools of 
jazz, there is one basic fact which can- 
not be overlooked for long: improvisa- 
tion is an integral part of jazz, and it is 
mainly improvisation which enables us to 
distinguish between the great and the 
merely good performer. Here, I intend 
to make few individual judgements, but 
to indicate, rather, some of the different 
styles of improvisation used by different 
musicians. 

To begin with, then, we must dismiss 
technical doodling. Igor Stravinsky, in 
an interview which appeared in “ The 
Observer”, stated that jazz improvisation 
derives not from any melodic or har- 


HANK JONES 
photo Jack Bradley 


monic concepts, but from the actual 
instrument used. He went on to quote 
Shorty Rogers as an example, claiming 
that Rogers’ work was a series of phrases 


and glissandos which derived directly 


from his trumpet fingering. I don’t know 
if Stravinsky had any particular work of 
Rogers in mind, but it is unforunate that 
the composer should base his theories 
about jazz upon the efforts of a second 
rate performer. Rogers certainly bases 
a great deal of his work upon the purely 
mechanical side of fingering and the like, 
but because he personally is lacking in 
melodic and harmonic ideas it is hardly 
fair to state that jazz is not concerned 
with these. There are far better soloists 
than Rogers whom Stravinsky might 
have taken into consideration: only in 
the case of the piano and vibes, where 
the notes are already there, correspond- 
ing to their position, and have not to be 
individually fashioned, does good jazz 
depend upon patterns derived from the 
instrument itself, and even here such 
facile performers as Oscar Peterson can 
go too far. 

Secondly, an improvisation usually 
sounds better if the timing of its phrases 
departs from the time of the original 
melody. Thus, if the tune chosen is of 
twelve bars, made up of three four bar 
phrases, an improvisation which also 
consists of four bar phrases will begin to 
drag after a while. Thus Erroll Garner’s 
paraphrases pall after a few choruses, as 
do those of Red Garland and his ilk; 
similarly, this is the main fault with a 
great many traditional blues perform- 
ances, due to the vocal-and-reply format 
which the blues originally established. 


The observihg or disregarding of these 
precepts, of course, are not infallible 
guarantees of either success or failure. 
Jay Jay Johnson breaks up the estab- 
lished time values at once on Miles Davis’ 
“Walkin’” (Esquire 20-052) and drops 
into the technical doodling of reffeated 
descending runs several times on_ his 
recent Opera House LP with Stan Getz, 
and yet the latter record is probably a 
superior example of his work. The final 
merit of an improvisation lies in the 


individual touch of the musician himself, 


and it is to particular cases that we must 
turn at this point. 


A soloist is left with two modes of de- 
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parture when he begins his improvisation 
—either harmonic or melodic. That is 
to say, he can follow the chords of the 
tune religiously, playing all the changes, 
playing as many inter-bar harmonies as 
he can fit in, or he can attempt to make 
his solo as melodic as possible, and keep 
the harmonic structure relatively simple. 
At opposite ends of these stylistic poles 
are, Hank Jones, whose insistence upon 
playing the subtlest chord changes has 
made him recognised as one of the best 
accompanying pianists, without estab- 
lishing him as a_ particularly great 
soloist, and Miles Davis, who at present 
would like to see his material as simple 
as possible, harmonically speaking, and 
was talking of writing a ballad with only 
two chords. 

Of these two methods, I think Jones’ is 
the least successful. His insistence upon 
every nuance results, too often, in mere 
repetition. One recognises a seventh, or 
a minor sixth, cropping up in the same 
place in each chorus, an unnecessary 
over-statement which soon wears thin. 


There should be, of course, a happy 
medium somewhere between the two. 
When I was talking to Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton recently, he reminded me of Coleman 
Hawkins’ habit of waiting for the piano 
chords before playing each phrase on his 
famous “Body And Soul”. If Davis 
could afford to wait for the harmonies, 
and then still retain the same melodic 
flights of fancy, the right balance might 
be achieved, but there has been only one 
“Body And Soul”, whereas Miles has 
made dozens of equally great recordings. 

There is yet another danger which 
arises from too slavish an adherence to 
the chords, apart from the trap which 
has ensnared Hank Jones. In a great 
many cases, an improvisation becomes 
merely a breakdown of the chords into 
single notes. Thelonious Monk’s version 
of his own “ Round Midnight” on the 
LP “Thelonious Himself” is marred by 
this lack of application. Similarly, a lot 
of Bob Brookmeyer’s work is spoiled by 
this fault; a failing particularly evident 
on his recordings with Zoot Sims. Brook- 
meyer, in fact, remains one of the laziest 
young jazz musicians today; his solos 
being merely a mixture of this breaking- 
down of chords, direct quotes, and para- 
phrases of quotes. Other performers, 
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such as Milt Jackson and guitarist Tal 
Farlow, tend to play every quaver in the 
bar on their up-tempo renditions, and 
thus obscure the melodic content of any 
lines conceived. 


At the other extreme, an_ over- 
enthusiastic insistence upon melody also 
has its pitfalls, especially where ballads 
are concerned. Harry Edison’s ballad 
treatments are often a mixture of fairly 
close to the tune reading, mingled with 
a selection of his stock phrases. The 
same can be said of such men as Miles 
Davis, Ben Webster, Stan Getz, Bud 
Powell, Thelonius Monk and Art Tatum. 
In the case of the last three, however, 
the natural advantages of the piano tend 
to offset this deficiency of ideas: their left 
hands can provide a satisfactorily inven- 
tive harmonic and counter-melodic basis 
to hold the listener’s attention. Davis, 
Webster, and Getz, with no such aid, 
maintain interest by their altering of the 
time values of the original thematic state- 
ment, something which they can accom- 

lish with invariable ease, but where 
esser men invariably falter. 


The best possible means of improvisa- 
tion, then, can most simply be defined 
as_ follows: a musically interesting, 
melodically conceived idea, played over 
the appropriate harmonic background. 
Whether the idea is interesting or 
melodic depends finally, of course, as 
does all reaction to music, upon the 
listener; but granted these basic proper- 
ties, the improvisation should be at its 
best. The time element in such a case 
usually looks after itself and all the 


soloist has to do is make sure that his 
line does not actually clash with the 
harmonies of the original statement. 

Such are the characteristics of the 
phrases and short bursts of Dizzy Gil- 
lespie; of the swooping flights of Charlie 
Parker, his ideas running into one 
another, where Dizzy usually takes a 
break between; of the more thoughtful, 
subtle, Miles Davis; and of the later 
melodic, blues-inspired Getz—in the 
work of these four can be found some 
of the greatest improvisations of recent 
years. On record, some of the best 
examples of improvisation to be found 
include “The Quintet Of The Year” 
(Vogue LAE 12031), featuring Bird, Diz, 
Bud Powell, Mingus, and Roach, with 
particular reference to the all-inspired 
“Hot House”; any one of half a dozen 
Davis LPs, especially “Milestones”; the 
rather neglected “West Coast Jazz” 
(Columbia - Clef 33CZ10018), where 
Conte Candoli proves to be a better 
partner for Getz than such hangers-on 
as Mulligan, Johnson, Brookmeyer and 
the like; and such tracks as the Lewis- 
Perkins “Love Me Or Leave Me” (Vogue 
LAE12065); Bud Powell’s “How High 
The Moon” (Columbia-Clef 33CX10069) 
and a long list of Charlie Parker 
offerings. 

If my comments have been mainly 


.concerned with the modern idiom, there 


are two reasons for this: my own 
allegiance to the moderns, and the fact 
that this type of jazz, more than any 
other, stands or falls by the quality of 
its improvisation. With musicians such 
as those listed above, it has a very good 


. chance of standing firm in its position 
as the most satisfying form of jazz for 
a great many years. 


RECORDS 


YOUR CHANCE 


to buy discs TAX FREE if you are 
overseas (H. M. Forces included) 


No charge for postage or packing to 
H.M. Forces or Home customers. 


Any available records JAZZ, POP or 
CLASSICAL—sent by our Mail Order 
Service (our guarantee—NO RISK 
TO YOU) anywhere—anytime 


Every record brand-new and unplay- 
ed, perfectly packed, and insured. 


Send to us first, for FREE Lists and 
details 


AGATE & CO. LTD. (Dept. J) 


in association with Dobell’s Jazz Record Sho 


77 Charing Cross Road, 
London, W.C.2. 


CHRIS BARBER’S JAZZ BAND 


Featuring Morty Sunshine and Ottilie Patterson 


““CHRIS BARBER JAZZ PARADE”’ VOL. | 


Petite Fleur : High Society 
Whistlin’ Rufus : Trombone Cholly 


NJE 1068 (7inch. E.P.) 


“CHRIS BARBER IN CONCERT’’ 3 VOLS. 
NJL6/15/16 (3-12inch. L.P.s) 


DIZ DISLEY AND HIS QUINTET 
SOHO STRING QUINTET 


Sweet Georgia Brown : Minor Swing 
Viper’s Dream : Oui 


NJE 1069 (7inch. E.P.) 
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MR. ACKER BILK’S PARAMOUNT 


“*MR. ACKER BILK MARCHES ON’’ 
NJE 1061 (7inch. E.P.) 


ACKER BILK SINGS”’ 
NJE 1067 (7inch. E.P.) 


TAN MENZIES 
AND HES NEW STOMPERS 


Polly Wolly Doodle : In a Persian Market 
7NJ 2027 (45 and 78) 


JAZZ BAND 


PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD., 102 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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Adderley, Julian. CANNONBALL’S  SHARP- 
SHOOTERS. (with Nat Adderley, Junior Mance, 
Sam Jones) What's New/If | Love Again/ 
Fuller Bop Man/Jubilation etc. (S&M) 

MERCURY SR 80018 

All American Ramblers, The. DESTINATION 

DIXIE. (12inLP.—details unknown) (S&M) 
GONE GLP 5006 

Allison, Mose. CREEK BANK. 

PRESTIGE PRLP 7152 

Bagley, Don. THE SOFT SELL. (Bagley, bs; Paul 
Horn, fl, piccolo etc; Tommy Loy, Fr-hn; 
Jimmy Rowles, p; Shelly Manne, d.) The Soft 
Sell/Manitou/Dotcats/For Heaven's Sake/It’s 
Cooler Inside/Pauls Blues/The Boy Next Door/ 
Never Let Me/Pitchin’ Easy/Say Si, Si (M) 

DOT DLP 9007 

Baird, Eugenie. SINGS & DUKE’S BOYS PLAY. 
(with Tyree Glenn and others; arrangements 
by Mercer Ellington) (S&M) 

DESIGN SS 32 

Basie, Count. BASIE ONE MORE TIME. For 
Lena and Lennie/Rat Rac2/Quince/The Big 
Walk/Muttnick (M) ROULETTE R 52024 

Boswell, Connie. SINGS. (12inLP.—details un- 
known) (S&M) DESIGN STEREO-SPECTRUM 

SS 44 & DESIGN DLP 101 

Bourbon Street Barons, The. BOURBON STREET 
AFTER DARK. (details unknown) 

GONE GLP 5009 

Braff, Ruby. YOU'RE GETTING TO BE A HABIT 
WITH ME. (Braff, tpt; Don Lamond, d; Don 
Elliott, vib; Mundell Lowe, g; Milt Hinton, bs; 
Hank Jones, p.) (S&M) 

STEREOCRAFT RCS 507 

Clayton, Buck. SONGS FOR SWINGERS. (Clay- 
ton, Emmett Berry, tpt; Buddy Tate, ten; 
Dickie Wells, tbn; Earl Warren, alt; Al Will- 
iams, p; d and bs unknown) (S&M) 

COLUMBIA CL 1320, CS 8123 

Davis, Eddie and Charlie Ventura. This Can't Be 
Love/Mean To Me/Liza/If | Had You etc. 
(S&M ) KING KSD 1601 

Edison, Harry. THE SWINGER. (Edison, tpt: 
Jimmy Forest, ten; Jimmy Jones, p; Freddie 
Greene, gtr; Joe Benjamin, bs: Charles Persip, 
d.) Pussy Willow/The Very Thought Of You/ 
Nasty/The Strollers/Sunday/Fair Ground (M) 

VERVE MGV 8295 

Ellington, Duke. JAZZ PARTY. (with guests, 
Dizzy Gillespie, Jimmy Rushing.) Toot Suite/ 
Malletoba Spank/etc. (M) 

COLUMBIA CL 1323 

Fuller, Jerry. CLARINET & PORTRAIT. (12inLP. 
—details unknown) (S&M) 

ANDEX A 3008, S 3008 

Garland, Red. ALL KINDS OF WEATHER. (Gar- 
land, p; Paul Chambers, bs; Art Taylor, d.) 
Rain/Summertime/Stormy Weather/Spring Will 
Be/Winter Wonderland/'Tis Autumn (M) 

PRESTIGE 7148 

Gillessie, Dizzy & Charlie Parker. IN CONCERT. 
Night In Tunisia/Groovin’ High/School Days/ 
etc. (M) ROOST LP 2243 

Hawkins, Coleman. SOUL. (Hawkins, ten; Kenny 
Burrell, g; Ray Bryant, p; Wendell Marshall, 
bs; Osie Johnson, d.) Hadn't Anyone/ 


RECENT 


Groovin’ /Greensleeves/Sunday 
The Real Thing/Sweetnin’ (M) TABLE. (with Nat 
Eddie Costa, Jimmy Campbell, Bill Betts) 


AMERICAN 


RECORDS 


Mornin’/Until Herman, Woody. 


PRESTIGE 7149 


Hawkins, Coleman. THE GENIUS OF COLEMAN 


HAWKINS. (Hawkins, ten; Oscar Peterson, p; 


SEXTET AT THE ROUND- 
Adderley, Charlie Byrd, 


ROULETTE RS 25067 


Jackson, Milt. BAGS AND FLUTES. (Jackson, 


Herb Ellis, g; Ray Brown, bs; Alvin Stoller, d.) vib; with—collectively—Frank Wess, Bobby 


I'll Never Be The Same/You're Blase/! Wished Jaspar, fl; Hank Jones, 
On The Moon/How Long Has This etc./Like 
Someone In Love/Melancholy Baby/IIl_ Wind/ 


In A Mellotone/There’s No You/The World Is The Masquerade 


Waiting etc./Somebody Loves Me/Blues For 


Rene (M) 


VERVE MGV-8261 


Tommy Flanagan, 


Kenny Burrell, g; Percy Heath, bs; Art Taylor, 
d.) Bag’s New Groove/Midget Rod/I’m Afraid 
Is Over/Ghana/Sweet And 
Lovely/Connie’s Blues (S&M) 


ATLANTIC 1294 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 


future sessions at “THE 100”, 100 Oxford St., London, W.1 


JULY: 


Wednesday Ist . 
Thursday 2nd ... 
Friday 3rd_... 
Saturday 4th ... 
Sunday 5th... 
Monday 6th... 
Tuesday 7th ... 
Wednesday 8th . 
Thursday 9th ... 
Friday 10th... 
Saturday ... 
Sunday 12th ... 
Monday 13th ... 
Tuesday 14th ... 
Wednesday 15th 
Thursday 16th . 
Friday 17th .., 
Saturday 18th ... 
Sunday 19th ... 
Monday 20th ... 
Tuesday 21st ... 
Wednesday 22nd 
Thursday 23rd . 
Friday 24th ... 
Saturday 25th ... 
Sunday 26th ... 
Monday 27th ... 
Tuesday 28th ... 
Wednesday 29th 
Thursday 30th . 
Friday 31st 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Terry Lightfoot 

Sandy Brown—Al Fairweather All Stars 
Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz Band 


Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 


Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 


Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazz Band, featuring Doreen Beatty 


Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Dick Charlesworth’s City Gents 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 
Bob Wallis and his Storyville Jazzmen 
Sandy Brown—Al Fairweather All Stars 
Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Dick Charlesworth’s City Gents 


Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazz Band, featuring Doreen Beatty 


Bob Wallis and his Storyville Jazzmen 
Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz Band 
Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 


Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 


Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 


Mike Daniels’ Delta Jazz Band, featuring Doreen Beatty 


Alex Welsh and his Band 

Acker Bilk and“his Paramount Jazz Band 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 
Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz Band 


Lennie Felix will be a featured soloist each week night. 


Your Host and Compere—PETER BURMAN. 


(GER 7494) 


Special Concession:—Tues. & Thurs. only—2/6 to H.M. Forces, Nurses and Students 
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Johnson, Buddy. Castle Rock/It Had To Be You 
CRAFT 113 
Jones, Hank. PORGY & BESS. (12inLP.—details 
unknown) (S&M) 
CAPITOL T-1175 & ST-1175 
Kenton, Stan. Whistle Walk/Tamer-Lane 
’ CAPITOL 4196 
Lamare, Nappy and Ray Bauduc. TWO BEAT 
GENERATION. (S&M) CAPITOL T-1198 
Lewis, George. ON STAGE CONCERT. VOLUMES 
1 and 2 (M) VERVE MGV-8303 & 8304 
Martell, Johnny. JAZZVILLE 4 A.M. (details un- 
known) (S&M) GONE GLP 5001 
McKenna, Dave. THE PIANO SCENE. (with Osie 
Johnson, d; John Drew, bs.) (S&M) 
EPIC LN 3558, BN 527 
Mole, Miff. ABOARD THE DIXIE FLYER. (de- 
tails unknown) STEPHENY MF 4011 
Newborn, Phineas. WE THREE. (with Roy 
Haynes and Paul Chambers) 
NEW JAZZ NJLP 8210 
Ory, Kid. KID FROM NEW ORLEANS, ORY 
THAT IS. (M) VERVE MGV-1016 
Ross, Annie and Gerry Mulligan. SINGS A SONG 
WITH MULLIGAN. | Feel Pretty/Let There 
Be Love/It Don’t Mean A Thing/Give Me 
The Simple Life/This Is Always/Let There Be 
Love/All Of You/etc. 
WORLD PACIFIC WP-1253 
Sims, Zoot-Bob Brookmeyer. STRETCHING OUT. 
(Sims, tnr; Brookmeyer, v-tbn; Al Cohn, ten 
and bari; Harry Edison, tpt; Charlie Persip, 
d; Hank Jones, p; Eddie Jones, ds; Freddie 
Greene, gtr.) Stretching Out/Now Will You 
Be Good/Pennies From Heaven/King Porter 
Stomp/Ain’t Misbehavin'/Bee Kay (S&M) 


UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4023 | 


Stewart, Rex Quintet. REDHEAD. (12inLP. — 
details unknown) (S&M) 
DESIGN S-SPECTRUM SS-42 & DESIGN DLP-99 
Thielmans, Jean. MAN BITES HARMONICA. 
(Thielmans, hca & gtr; Kenny Drew, p; Wilbur 
Ware, bs; Art Taylor, d; Pepper Adams, bari.) 
(S&M) RIVERSIDE RLP 1125 
Vaughan, Sarah. SINGS GEO. GERSHWIN. (2- 
12inLP’s. in album. S&M) 
MERCURY SR 60045, 6 
Teddy Wilson-Lester Young Quartet. (Young, 
ten; Wilson, p; Joe Jones, d; Gene Ramey, 
bs.) All Of Me/Prisoner Of Love/Louise/Love 
Me Or Leave Me/Taking A Chance On Love/ 
Love Is Here To Stay VERVE MGV-8205 
Wilson, Teddy. MR. WILSON AND MR. GER- 
SHWIN. (S&M) 
COLUMBIA CL 1318 & CS 8120 


BLUES AND FOLK 


Blue, Jay. Get Off My Back/The Coolest 
IMPERIAL 5587 
Broonzy, Big Bill. (with Brownie McGhee and 
Sonny Terry) Studs Terkel interview and in- 
cluding Key To The Highway/Sinner Man/ 
Willie Mae/etc. (M) FOLKWAYS FS 3817 
Brown, Ruth. Jack o’ Diamonds/! Can't Hear 
A Word You Say ATLANTIC 2026 


Brown, Ruth. Lucky Lips/Mambo Baby/Smooth | 
Operator/Oh What A Dream 
ATLANTIC EP 585 
Domino, Fats. Margie/i’m Ready 
IMPERIAL 5585 
Eaglin, Snooks. NEW ORLEANS STREET SINGER. 
(Eaglin, vcl and gtr.) Careless Love/See See 
Rider/Trouble In Mind/etc. 
FOLKWAYS FA 2476 
FIELD TRIP—ENGLAND (folk songs of England 
collected in the field by Jean Ritchie and 
George Pickow) FOLKWAYS FW 8871 
Fran, Carol. Knack, Knock/Emmitt Lee's Come 


Back EXCELLO 2156 
Howling Wolf. | Better Go Now/Howlin’ Blues 
CHESS 1276 

Little Mack. My Walkin’ Blues/Come Back 
C.J. 606 


Ed McCurdy and Erik Darling. WHEN DALL- 
IANCE WAS IN FLOWER AND MAIDENS 
LOST THEIR HEADS, VOL Ill. (McCurdy, bj 
and vcl; Darling, g.) ELEKTRA 160 

Miller, Tal. Scorches/Only Sixteen 

HOLLYWOOD 1097 

McGhee, Sticks. HIGHWAY OF BLUES. (12inLP. 
—details unknown) (M) 

AUDIO-LAB AL-1520 

Nye, Hermes. WAR BALLADS, U.S.A. (Nye, vel 
and gtr singing songs from the War of 1812, 
Civil War, Mexican War, Spanish-American 
War, World Wars and Korean War) 

FOLKWAYS FH 5249 

Price, Lloyd. (12inLP.—details unknown) (M) 

SPECIALTY 2105 

Reed, Jimmy. IT'S JIMMY REED. (Reed, hca and 
vcl with unknown acc.) Boogie In The Dark/ 
Can't Stand To See You Go/etc. (M) 

VEE JAY LP 1004 

Robertson, Walter. SINGS AMERICAN FOLK 
SONGS. (Robertson, vcl and gtr.) (M) 

FOLKWAYS FA 2330 

Tharpe, Rosetta. THE GOSPEL TRUTH. (with 
the Sally Jenkins Singers—recorded ‘live’ at 
Church of God, New York) The Lord’s Prayer/ 
Didn’t It Rain/etc. (S&M) 

MERCURY SR 60080 

TOPEKE PEOPLE OF THE CONGO. (field re- 
cordings ) FOLKWAYS FE 4477 

Turner, Joe. Boogie Woogie Country Girl/The 
Chicken And The WHawk/Midnight Special/ 
Crawdad Hole ATLANTIC EP 606 

Turner, Joe. Corrine Corrina/Chicken And The 
Hawk/Feeling Happy/Hide And Seek 

ATLANTIC EP 586 

Van Ronk, Dave. SINGS BALLADS, BLUES, 
SPIRITUALS. Black Mountain Blues/Backwater 
Blues/Duncan & Brady/etc. (M) 

FOLKWAYS FS 8513 

Willis, Chuck. What Am | Living For/Hang Up 
My R&R Shoes/Betty And Dupree/My Crying 
Eyes ATLANTIC EP 612 

Willis, Chuck. C.C. Rider/Ease The Pain/That 
Train Has Gone/Love Me Cherry 

ATLANTIC EP 609 

Willis, Chuck. Juanita/Whatcha Gonna Do When 
Your Baby Leaves/Kansas City Woman/It’s Too 
Late ATLANTIC EP 591 


“IT’S ALL DOWN TO” 
COLLET’S RECORD SHOP 


70 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C.| 
Telephone: MUSeum 3224 


JAZZ—new or secondhand books, magazines 
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IF YOU LIVE IN 


|| WALES or the WEST 


COME TO 


CITY RADIO 


2 CHURCHILL WAY, CARDIFF 
TEL: 28169 


FOR YOUR 


JAZZ RECORDS 


—New and second hand : Huge selection 
—Used records taken in part exchange 


—Mail Order Service: Phone or write 


LATE ADDITIONS 
Allison, Gene. | Believe In Myself/Everybody But 


Me VEE JAY 317 
Brown, Roy. | Never Had It So Good/Rinky 
Dinky KING 5207 


Diddley, Bo. Crackin’ Up/The Great Grandfather 
CHECKER 924 
Dupree, Champion jack. BLUES FROM THE 
GUTTER. Strollin’/T.B. Blues/Can’t Kick The 
Habit/Evil Woman/ Nasty Boogie/junkie’s 
Blues/Bad Blood/Goin’ Down Slow/Frankie & 
Johnie/Stackolee (S&M) 
ATLANTIC 8019 
Mighty Harmony Kings, The. Christians’ Journey/ 
You Should Have Been There 
CARROLLTON 802 
Moreland, Prentice. Please, Please, Please/Pretty 
Baby EDSEL 778 
McPhatter, Clyde. Since You've Been Gone/Try 
Try Baby ATLANTIC 2028 
Original Five Blind Boys. You Done What The 
Doctor Couldn’t/Somebody Watches 
PEACOCK 1797 
Original Washboard Band, The. SCRUBBIN’ & 
PICKIN’. Mamma Don’t Allow/Goin’ To 
Chicago Blues/White Silver Sands/Honeysuckle 
Rose/etc. (S&M) RCA VICTOR LSP 1958 
Roberts, Skippy. Brown Sugar/Holy Mak’ral, 
Andy LARK 457 
Seeger, Pete. The Battle Of New Orleans/On 
Top Of Smoky Mountain FOLKWAYS 201 
Spirit of Memphis, The. In The Garden/The Great 
Love PEACOCK 1798 
Stars of Faith, The. (Marian Williams, Frances 
Steadman, Kitty Parham, Henrietta Waddy and 
Esther Ford) When | Lay This Body Down/ 
Mean Ole World/Don’t Stop Praying/etc. 
SAVOY MG 14024 
Stone, Johnny. Mirror, Mirror/Be Sure 
SPECIALITY 663 
Tarriers, The. HARD TRAVELLIN’. (S&M) 
UNITED ARTISTS UAL 4033 & UAS 5033 
Telenaires, The. Jesus Had To Pray/Closer Walk 
With Thee GOSPEL JUBILEE 513 
Westbrook, Walter. Midnight Jump/Bring Your 
Clothes Back Baby BOBBIN 106 
Ward, Harold Thunderhead. | Want You To 
Come Back Home/How Wild Can A Woman 
Be? ALLAN 108 
Marian Williams. SOMEBODY BIGGER THAN 
YOU AND |. When He Calls Me/The Lord 
Only Knows/! Can't Forget/etc. (M) 
GOSPEL MG 3003 
Williams, Maurice. Say Yeah/Collese Girl 
SELWYN 5121 
Willis, Chuck. KING OF THE STROLL. Betty And 
Dupree/That Train Is Gone/Love Me Cherry/ 
Juanita/It’s Too Late/C.C. Rider/My Life/ 
Watcha Gonna Do When Your Baby Leaves/ 
Kansas City Woman/There’s Gotta Be A Way/ 
Ease The Pain/Thunder And Lightnin’/My 
Crying Eyes ATLANTIC 8018 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


BLUES on RECORD 


(PART X) 


Victoria Spivey 
EP with members of the Luis Russell 
Band including Henry Allen and J. C. 
Higginbotham. 
Side 1: Bloodhound Blues; Dirty T.B. 
Blues. 
Side 2: Moanin’ The Blues; Telephoning 


the Blues. 

HMV 7EG 8190 
Note: This artist can also be heard on 
two tracks of HMV 7EG 8136. 

When this series commenced these two 
EP’s were readily available. Now, 
through the transfer of the American 
Victor catalogue to Decca, the discs are 
extremely hard to come by. However, 
they are definitely worthy of addition to 
your wants list. 

Miss Spivey’s voice is rather shrill, but 
she has a fine feeling for the blues, while 
Henry Allen and J. C. Higgingbotham are 
superb throughout. 


Dakota Staton 


Confessin’ The Blues/Blues in my Heart. 
Capitol CL14917 
The disc in question is the only one by 
Miss Staton which can be included in 
this series. Other items by her come 
strictly under the jazz heading—and as 
a jazz singer she is quite one of the best 
of the younger school. “ Confessin’ ” will 
come as a surprise to many. This is the 
blues that Walter Brown recorded with 
the McShann band, and I am inclined to 
think that Dakota has the edge on him. 
She certainly understands the idiom. The 
backing is the beautiful Benny Carter 
tune which he himself recorded in the 
mid-thirties. It is sung here with under- 
standing and affection. 
It is a great pity we do not hear 
Dakota singing the blues more often. 


Roosevelt Sykes 


Walkin’ The Boogie/Security Blues. 
Vogue V2393 
This is the only record available in 
Britain of the famous “Honey Dripper”. 
Sykes has been making records for many 
years and besides being a virile blues 
singer is one of the most under-rated of 
pianists. Typical of the Chicago blues- 
men, he has enjoyed great popularity with 
his own race, especially while recording 
during the thirties for numerous labels. 
As far as we know, he is still active 
around St. Louis. 


“Boogie” is a fast piece containing 
plenty of the Sykes piano. I know of no 
one who can produce more excitement 
from such simple chord sequences, unless 
it is Pete Johnson. The reverse is a 
slow blues which I suspect has had some 


_ tape “doctoring”; I am quite sure the 


“chorus”, behind parts of the vocal, 
comes from one pair of lungs, those of 
Mr. Sykes! Nevertheless, in spite of this, 
the record should be bought for its very 
obvious merits. 

Decca could issue some of the many 
magnificent titles that Sykes has made for 
re American Decca and Victor-Blue- 

ird. 


Tampa Red and Georgia Tom 


“The Male Blues Singers Vol. 2.” (EP) 
Side 1: Don’t You Leave Me Here; You 

Can’t Get That Stuff No More. 

Side 2: Pigmeat Blues; My Texas Blues. 
Jazz Collector JEL 3 

Jazz Collector are justly becoming 
famous for their fine series of early jazz. 
Recently they have been producing some 
excellent EP’s featuring blues singers such 
as those above, who are little known in 
this country. Collectors will need little 
encouragement from me to obtain these. 
They should be in everybody’s collection. 

Georgia Tom Dorsey and Hudson 
Whittaker (Tampa’s real name) were 
partners and friends for many years, pro- 
ducing numerous sides which were very 
popular at the time. Tom plays very 
delicate piano for a blues man. There is 
nothing forceful about his work, but how 
well he blends with Tampa. The voices 
and accompaniment merge into one 
sound, producing a genuine work of art. 
“You Can't Get That Stuff No More” 
features both.men, with Tampa singing 
the lead. “ Don’t Leave Me Here ” finds 
Tampa singing with Tom’s piano flowing 
along: behind. Again guitar and piano 
combine in an almost uncanny manner. 
This is perhaps the best track. 

Little has been heard of Tampa Red 
these last few years, although in the 
forties he was very active making dozens 
of sides under his own name and as 
accompanist to others such as Big Maceo, 
Jazz Gillum and Sonny Boy Williamson. 
All his items for Bluebird-Victor can be 
recommended. Rumour has it that he is 
a sick man and is no longer singing. 
Georgia Tom Dorsey has also faded 
from the scene and it is believed he has 


$3 


Perhaps American 


joined the Church. 
collectors could help us to trace these 
two artists. 

It is a tragic fact that few people seem 
to care what happens to such singers as 


these. The blues men have given us a 
folk art which is undoubtedly America’s 
foremost contribution to music, yet time 
and again we hear the same tragic story 
of poverty and death. : 

We should not neglect those singers 
who are still active, for they have so much 
still to give us. We should seek them 
out and return them to the recording 
studios. Of course, we in this country 
can do little, but our American friends 
should look into the situation. Who 
knows what might come to light? There 
must be many an old-timer with a story 
to tell. 

(I fear that this column is rapidly 
turning into a series of special pleas from 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter, but I am sure 
that many readers will support me. 
Already I have had some heart-warming 
letters, many containing constructive sug- 
gestions and fresh ideas. I wish I had 
the time to answer them all in more 
detail. Perhaps these few lines of thanks 
will be accepted in place of a more 
formal reply.) 


NEWS FOR EVERY 
JAZZ FAN! 


A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER £1 POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin's Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 
38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 7791 
THOUSANDS OF LP & EP 
BARGAINS IN STOCK. 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


THE JAZZTONE ORIGINALS 


Dear Sir, 

At last the secret is out! I read with 
interest, amusement and (short-range) 
nostalgia Peter Russell’s piece in the May 
issue on “ The Jazztone Originals”, and 
I would like to set down, for the record, 
some of the facts before I forget them 
and before the whole episode becomes 


one of those discographical mysteries so ~ 


relished by my collector friends. 

Sometime in late 1954, I was called 
upon by the directors of The Concert Hall 
Society and Music Masterpiece Society, 
who were at that time running the only 
successful record club in the United 
States, to start a jazz record club. They 
had already purchased the rights to the 
Dial catalogue and were beginning 
negotiations to lease Commodore masters 
from Milt Gabler (now working for 
Decca Records). It was to be my job 
to organize original sessions, to choose 
material from masters already purchased 
and to attempt to find other jazz masters 
that might have been for sale. I also 
was to be responsible for liner notes and 
a monthly club bulletin. ‘Paul Shapler”, 
whose notes were limited to biographical 
details and generalized statements about 
the music, was more often than not Nat 
Shapiro, but I’d rather not say which 
ones I did write. But I'd like to think 
that the notes were more often accurate 
than not. 

Recording budgets were extremely 
meager and I very often had to do some 


fund-juggling in order to pay the 
musicians the extra amounts conducive to 
the kind of relaxed atmosphere I like at 
sessions. I don’t know where Russell is 
going in his article, but the second Jazz- 
tone release in the United States was 
(J1202) Rex Stewart’s Dixieland Free For 
All which for all purposes was “an 
original ” session. These were tapes pur- 
chased directly from Rex and recorded, 
I am almost certain, at Storyville in 
Boston. The release previous to Mary 
Lou Williams’ A Keyboard History 
(J1205) was Paul Babarin’s New Orleans 
Jamboree featuring a band that Paul had 
brought into New York to play at Child’s 
Times Square restaurant. This is the 
same band (minus bass) that recorded for 
Atlantic. The Sam Price Barrelhouse and 
Blues LP (J1207) was one of the happiest 
sessions I had the pleasure of doing and 
was directly responsible for Sam’s subse- 
quent European tour. I helped Sammy 
assemble the band and_ co-ordinated 
arrangements with Les Jeunesses Music- 
ales, the sponsors of his tour. I then 
did a rather chaotic, slightly alcoholic 
date: (J1208) Chicago Style with Max 
Kaminsky, Pee Wee Russell, Joe Sullivan, 
Jack Lesburg, George Wettling and Miff 
Mole. The next original date was 
(J1210) Swinging With Ruby Braff. After 
that came (J1213) Jazz A La Creole, six 
sides of which were by the Omer Simeon 
Trio featuring Sammy Price on piano and 
Zutty Singleton on drums. The other 
sides were from Bechet masters belonging 
to, I believe, Vogue in France. After 


that came my favourite session of all, 
Happz Jazz (J1215) under Tony Parenti’s 
leadership but featuring the best Red 
Allen I had heard in years. I’m still con- 
vinced that this is Red’s best work on 
records since the Jack Bland days. Then 
came Joe Newman’s and Billy Byers’ 
New Sounds in Swing (J1217) which 
featured some wonderful clarinet and alto 
work by Gene Quill and some of my 
favourite on-the-spot titles—among them: 
Gin and Catatonic, Fingernails On The 
Windowpane and Which One is Sali? The 
last three original dates that I supervised 
were (J1223) Modern Moods with Eddie 
Bert; (J1227) Middle of the Road with 
Jimmy and Marian McPartland and 
(J1238) The Fabulous Lionel Hampton 
which featured Lucky Thompson and 
Jimmy Cleveland. After that George 
Simon stepped into the picture and all 
subsequent original Jazztone dates were, 
I] believe, supervised by him. 

I have a great deal of discographical 
information in my files regarding re-issues 
I prepared for Jazztone’s European 
affiliates. These records included, if I 
remember correctly, material (some pre- 
viously unreleased) from the Black and 
White, Dial, Pax and Session catalogues. 

Incidentally, I did one session that has 
never been released—with Danny Barker 
both singing and talking about his New 
Orleans days. I wish I had a copy! 


NAT SHAPIRO, 
Columbia Records, New York, U.S.A. 


CLIFFORD BROWN—1 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Shera’s letter about Brownie’s 
discography is most accurate, but he is 
wrong when he claims that The Blues 
Walk is unissued—it’s on Emarcy MG 
36036. And it’s Richie Powell, not 
Ritchie. Finally, it is impossible to know 
the exact orthograph of Horace Silver’s 
Mirah. This number appeared for the 
first time on the Art Blakey album 
Emarcy 26030. On the cover the title 
is Mirah, but on the back of the sleeve 
Mayrah is given. And on Blue Note 
1521/22 it is called Mayreh. Your guess 
is as good as mine. 

Mr. Jepsen was mistaken in his listing 
of the August 14, 1954 Jam Session sides. 
The following is the correct content of 
Emarcy 36002: 

My Funny Valentine, 

Don’t Worry About Me, 

Bess You Is My Woman Now, 

(Continued on page 36) 


to get items. 


AMERICAN LP's! 
BAN LIFTED ON U.S. IMPORTS !! 


We shall shortly be issuing regular lists of the more worthwhile and hard 


Orders can also be placed for your own individual requirements. 
Write NOW and your name will be included on our mailing list. 


DOBELL’S JAZZ RECORD SHOP 
Tel.: GERrard 4197 
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It Might As Well Be Spring, 


Move, 

What Is This Thing Called Love? 

Darn That Dream. 

The other titles are on Emarcy 36000. 
Exact name of the bass player is Keter 


Betts. 
BARON CARLOS DE RADZITZKY, 
Belgium. 


ORD BROWN—2 


Dear S 
The ttle in the May issue from Mr. 
M. G, Shera, of Eastbourne, has promp- 
aa me to send in a few more comments 
on the Clifford Brown listing (March 


issue) :— 

9/ 6/53—band title is the Lou Donald- 
son Sextet, but from the per- 
shouldn’t it really be 


Quintet? 

28/ 8/53—Gryce plays flute on Easy 
Living and Brownie Eyes (and 
maybe others). 

15/ 9/53—* MEP 19” for the last two 
titles should be preceded by 
Met; and likewise “ LP 167” 


by Prst. 

28/ 9/53—In all instances, ““VgE LD173” 
should read VeF. 

9/10/53—Correct to VgE LDE070. 

10/10/53—I seem to recall a review 
which stated that Chez Moi 
was the same tune as No Start, 
No End, and I have a note 
that All Weird was recorded 
on 11/10/53(?). 

4718/23—recorded 15/10/53. 

21/ 2/54—trecorded at Birdland, NYC. 

4/54—recorded at a concert. I have 


MR. ACKER BILK 


and his Paramount Jazz Band 


‘THE NOBLE ART OF MR. ACKER BILK’ 

Titles include: Down by the old 
mill stream; Tailgate Ramble; 

Liza; (Vocals by Acker Bilk and 


Ron McKay) 


Columbia ‘Lansdowne’ Series 
3381141 (LP) 


BIG BILL 
BROONZY 


‘ THE BLUES” 
Titles include: 
Get back; 
Stump blues; 
Hollerin’ Blues; 
Southbound 
train. 


Mercury 
MMB12003 (LP) 


a note that Max Roach sings 
on one title—is this correct? 

13/ 8/ —— Capers—delete all refer- 

nce to “ LAE1203”. 

30/ 5/50 at a concert; cor- 
rect VgE LAE number is 
12036. Third title is Parisian 
Thoroughfare. Jordu is also 
known as Minor Escamp. 

24/ 2/55—Mr. Shera says that If I Love 
Again was recorded at this 
date, but there is no matrix 
gap, this session being entirely 
enclosed by those of 23/2/55 
and 25/2/55. May I suggest 
that this title was made at one 
of the two adjacent sessions, 
either at master 11357 or 
11369? Or possibly at 12460 
on 17/2/56? 

22/ 3/56—recorded at Hackensack, New 
Jersey. 

FRANK DUTTON, 
Maidenhead, Berks. 


LABELS 


Dear Sir, 
As an enthusiast of Chicago urban 


- blues and the better type of R&B, I have 


long had ‘an interest in the releases on 
Decca’s London label. This is the label 
responsible for the precious trickle of 
releases by Muddy Waters and _ his 
associates as well as for the veritable 
flood of really decadent material, so 
much of which reaches the British Hit 
Parade. 

London has long pursued the enter- 
prising and no doubt profitable policy of 


taking over distribution of any new, 
successful label in the U.S.A. which is 
not already committed under existing 
agreements. Thus, its potential of material 
is being constantly enlarged, although a 
large proportion of the one-shot, “ hole- 
in-the-wall”’ labels soon disappear from 
the scene. But, Hydralike, their numbers 
continue to increase and there must be 
some 1,500 labels currently marketed. 
From this it follows that some of the 
labels I have listed may no longer exist 
and certainly much doubt surrounds such 
rare items as “ Flair-X ”’ and “ Thunder- 
bird”. The following are well-established 
labels of at least two years’ standing: 


Atlantic Era 

Argo Imperial 
Atco Jubilee 
Bethlehem Kapp 

Chess Liberty 
Checker Roost 
Cadence Specialty 
Chancellor Sun 

Cameo Savoy 

Dot RCA Victor 


The continued existence of many of the 
following is extremely problematical: 

Arwin, Block, Carlton, Challenge, Class, 
Co-ed, Crest, Calico, Crystallete, Demon, 
Dore, Delfi, Dol hin, Ebb, End, Excello, 
Essex, Falcon, F air-X, Fargo, Fernwood. 
Faber, Glory, Hunt, Jamie, Josie, Keen, 
Laurie, Love, Monument, Nasco, Old 
Town, Paris, Swan, Sunbeam, Starlite, 
Tampa, Thunderbird, Unique. 


(Continued on page 36) 


GEORGE LEWIS’ 
JAZZ BAND 


RAGGIN’ AND 

STOMPIN’ 

Titles include: 
Beale Street Blues; 
Down home rag; 

Riverside Blues; 
Columbia ‘ Clef * 

Series. 

33€9042 (LP) 


Also EP's by: 
Ottilie Patterson 
and Chris Barber’s Jazz Bapd. 
Columbia ‘Lansdowne’ Series SEG7915 
Terry Lightfoots 
New Orleans Jazzmen 
Columbia ‘Lansdowne’ Series SEG7917 


‘A DIXIELAND 
CONCERT’ 
Featuring 
Bill Coleman, 
Albert Nicholas, 
Beryl Bryden with 
Eric Krans’ 
Dixielandpipers. 
Columbia SEG7900 (EP) 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
(Continued from 34) 


Further investigation into this subject 

could provide an absorbing study for any 

aspiring specialist. 

M. D. YOUNG, 
Borehamwood, Herts. 


ROCK FORMATION 

Dear Sir, . 

First let me offer my thanks to Derrick 
Stewart-Baxter for his ‘““Blues on Record” 
series, He seems to have covered this 
extremely important field of jazz and folk 
art very thoroughly, but of course each 
individual might disagree with some of 
his choices, and might wish that other 
records had been included. 

I am not particularly concerned with 
specific records as such, but more with 
e classes of records involved. Mr. 
Stewart - Baxter’s selection can very 
roughly be divided into three classes— 
classic blues, folk blues and “rhythm and 
blues”. It was this last class that 
prompted me to write. 

After all, rhythm and blues, although 
an older music form, swelled on the same 
tide as rock and roll, and it is now 
nearly impossible to draw a definite line 
between the two. R and B, of course, 
has its own stars: Muddy Waters, Little 
Walter, Bo Diddely among others; but I 
see, from the record reviews in your 
magazine and the article in question, that 
your critics consider that Fats Domino 
and Chuck Berry warrant inclusion in 
that number. Yet, surely, these two are 
among the idols of the “rock clan”, so 
some differentiation must be made or be- 
fore we realise it, the blues collectors will 
find themselves buying Elvis Presley’s 
records as prime examples of blues sing- 
ing. If that is going to be the case, open 
the Monastery gates for me. 


* really bad days. 


Could you get someone to write an . 
article defining true rhythm and blues? 


JOHN DANDY, 
Luton, Beds. 


File your Jazz Journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


NAT ’59 


Dear Su, 

I believe it was Stanley Dance who 
expressed the opinion that Nat Adderley 
could be a most interesting soloist if he 
chose the right idiom in which to play. 
During two visits to the Woody Herman 
concerts I realised just how right Mr. 
Dance was. Nat possesses fantastic tech- 
nique, a hot tone, an admirable melodic 
sense and, most important of all. a great 
sense of humour. Every time Herman 
beckoned Adderley up front to take a 
solo a strange kind of excitement entered 
the proceedings. He began each foray in 
brilliant fashion, developing well, but 
then suddenly leapt off into a weak imita- 
tion of Dizzy which, when combined with 
his inate sense of humour, made him 
sound like Clark Terry on one of his 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
reserve your monthly copies of JAZZ 
OURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 

received, giving full protection and obvi- 

ating loss or damage. 

This self-binder opens flat at any page 

and is strongly made from stiff board 

covered in leather cloth, 


The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, 
volume number and year, gold blocked | 
on spine at 13/6 post free 


I left the concerts utterly frustrated, 
realising that whatever the modernists 
say, real jazz has been ruined by the 
likes of Gillespie, Davis, etc. Long may 
Mr. Dance condemn this monstrous de- 
basing of good music and musicians. 

W. E. LUCKIN, 


Chelmsford, Essex. 


JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 
Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 


page booklet, the photographs include, Hum- Order now and avoid disappointment. 
phrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, 
Earl Hines, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, Sidney 


JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, Baby Dodds, 

Eureka Brass Band, Jack Teagarden, Count Basie, 

Coleman Hawkins, J. C. Heard, Lester Young, 

Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong’s All Stars. 
Price 2/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)—25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy. 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Duke Ellington, Earl Hines, Josh White. 
* (on art paper), 10d. each, 2d. postage. Ma Rainey (4 
colours on art paper), 1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 
3/3 per copy, post free. 


FROM: 


JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 
27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.12 


not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 


TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 
37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-. SOUND NEWS. 10 Ciifford 
Street, London, W.1. 

FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 
Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON, 
DENTON, MANCHESTER. 

Have you seen a copy of AMERICA’S best jazz magazine— 
THE JAZZ REVIEW. Send 3s. 9d. P.O. for sample copy 
(May issue) to Appointed Agent: John Clement, 22 Leyswood 
Drive, Ilford, Essex. 

DECCALION THREE-SPEED RECORD PLAYER, complete 
with spare head and additional sapphire. Hardly used. 
Originally cost £40, slaughter price: £11 10s. Box 4, J.J.. 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12 


MATRIX 
Jazz Record Research Magazine 
Discographies and data in every issue. 
6 issues per year. 
Subscription 7/6 per annum from 


172 ARKWRIGHT STREET, 
MATRIX NOTTINGHAM. 
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The Swing Shop Page | 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF JAZZ LOVERS 
WHO CAN READ... 


The Jazz Book Club is doing a really wonderful job! If you are not already a member, you will unfortunately have missed 
a good many of the early issues, all at 6/- per volume (e.g. Jazzmen, Mr. Jelly Roll, King Joe Oliver, and American Jazz 
Music) but we can still supply, from limited stocks, the following essential and authoritative works, all absolutely complete 
and stiff bound :— 


JAZZ, HOT AND HYBRID by Winthrop Sargeant 

REALLY THE BLUES by Mezz Mezzrow 

CONCERNING JAZZ by Sinclair Traill 

HIS EYE IS ON THE SPARROW by Ethel Waters 

JAZZ, ITS EVOLUTION AND ESSENCE by André Hodeir 

COUNT BASIE by Raymond Horrocks 

PLAY THAT MUSIC by Sinclair Traill 

SATCHMO, (My Life in New Orleans) by Louis Armstrong 
ANY SIX for 36/- (plus postage) 


If you do not require six, order those which you want and we will enrol you as a member for future volumes. 


And here is a very special “extra” for JBC members : 
Eddie Condon’s TREASURY OF JAZZ, for only 17/6 (plus postage) 


FOR OTHER BOOKS AND RECORDS, our own Club Scheme is proving a boon to hundreds of hard-up collectors. Write 
for details of how you can play while you pay. Just request our leaflet on “painless extraction”. S.A.E., please! 


BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES . . . Many back issues of “Jazz Journal”,, “Jazz Monthly”, “Jazz Music”, “Decca 
Jazz Supplements”, etc, etc, in stock. Just state your requirements. Also some “Record Changers” and “Down Beat” out-of- 
print issues available. 


SPECIAL!! Diamond LP Styli for most pickups . . . now ONLY 35/9! There is positively no excuse for ruining your 
records any longer! 


OVERSEAS READERS! The only thing between you and the finest export service in Great Britain is payment! If that 
can be overcome, we’re laughing! If in doubt, 


— Drop a line to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


PS: Apologies to the 230 or so inhabitants of Tristan da Cunha for misspelling their island last month! (It wasn’t me, 
teacher! .. . I collect stamps! D.C.) 
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CATAL 


OGUE IN THE WORLD 


JAZZ 


NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 

FESTIVAL DE JAZZ 

CANNES and KNOKKE 1958 

SIDNEY BECHET and TEDDY BUCKNER 
LAE 12168 


Rosetta/Once In Awhile/Sweet Georgia 
Brown/St. Louis Blues/On The Sunny 
Side Of The Street/1 Wish Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate/I’m Coming 
Virginia 


DRUMS ON FIRE! 

CHATUR LAL—BENNY BARTH— 
ART BLAKEY—CHICO HAMILTON 
LAE 12175 


Variations In Tintal/Caravan/Ritual/Bark 
For Barksdale 


JAZZ WEST COAST VOL. 4 

An Anthology of California Music 

LAE 12177 (also Stereo SEA 5008) 
Popo/Extra Mild/Ain’t Got A Dime To 
My Name/Jersey Bounce/Till We Meet 
Again/A Romantic Guy, |/Musicale Du 
Jour/Five Minutes More/Over The Rain- 
bow/Stranger In Paradise 


| 


Cavu/A Ghost 


VOGUE 

LEE KONITZ plays with the 

GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 

LAE 12181 

| Can’t Believe That You're In Love With 
Me/Broadway/Almost Like Being In Love/ 
Sextet/Oh! Lady Be Good/Too Marvellous 
For Words/Lover Man/I’ll Remember 
April/These Foolish Things/All The Things 
You Are 


-MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT 


THE JOHNNY SMITH QUINTET 
featuring Stan Getz 
LAE 12189 


Moonlight In Vermont/Tabu/Tenderly/ 
Of  Chance/Jaguar/ 
Stars Fell On Alabama/Where Or When/ 


Be Around/Cherokee/Yesterdays/Vilia 


SONNY STITT with the 
NEW YORKERS 


LAE 12191 

The Best Things In Life Are Free/Engo, 
The Bloos/It Might As Well Be Spring/ 
Cherokee/I Didn’t Know What Time It 
Was/Body And Soul/People Will Say 
We're In Love/Bloosey/Birds Eye 


CONTEMPORARY 
BENNY CARTER JAZZ GIANT 


LAC 12188 i 
-Old Fashioned Love/I’m Coming Virginia/ 
2A Walkin’ Thing/Blue Lou/Ain’t She 
“Sweet/How Can You Lose/Blues My 
Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 
PLAY PETER GUNN 
LAC 12193 


Peter Gunn/The Floater/Sorta Blue/The 
Brothers Go To Mothers/Soft Sounds/ 
Fallout/Slow And Easy/Brief And Breezy/ 
Dreamsville/A Profound Gass 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


THE FAMOUS CASTLE JAZZ 
BAND IN HI Fl 
LAG 12176 


Sweet Georgia Brown/Royal Garden 
Blues/I’ve Been Floating Down The Old 
Green River/At A Georgia Camp Meet- 
ing/Careless Love/Tiger Rag/Dippermouth 
Blues/Smokey Mokes/Kansas City Stomp/ 
The Torch/Ory’s Creole Trombone/ 
Farewell Blues 


3 greal musicals in 


Shelly Manne & his 
“modern jazz performances 
of songs 


4 


Britain's favourite jazz album! Number one seller 
on the charts! Shelly Manne & His Friends, André 
Previn and Leroy Vinnegar, in the first modern 
jazz performance of the score of the successful 
show. On The Street Where You Live, I’ve Grown 
Accustomed To Her Face, etc... . LAC12190 


modern jazz performances 


by the unsurpassed originators ! 


AMORE PREVIN Hs PALS 


(SHEL 


Great tunes from Rodgers and Hart's score—t 
Could Write A Book, Bewitched, I'm Talking With 
My Pal, Zip, etc.—by André Previn & His Pals, 
Shelly Manne and Red Mitchell . . . ranging from 
easy-swing to funk to up-tempo to haunting 
ballad. LAC12126 


ANDRE PREVIN & 
SHELLY MANNE AND RED M 


André Previn & His Pals, Shelly Manne and Red 
Mitchell, in a great modern jazz album of Lerner- 
Loewe’s ‘‘Gigi’’ score. Says composer Loewe: 
“André Previn did it again. ‘My Fair Lady’ was 
sensational, and this new one is every bit as 
great.'’ The Parisians, | Remember It Well, Thank 
Heaven For Little Girls, etc. . LAC12144 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 


CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE 1d. MONTHLY 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD.,. 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. 


Tel: KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham).Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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